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Preface 


In most courses, classes, committees, and study groups, the time 
comes when theory needs to be focused by getting down to cases. 
This book is designed to meet that need. Students who are in train- 
ing for high-school leaching and counseling must realize that, re- 
gardless of the size of their classes, they svill eventually he concerned 
with indis-idual students. Teachers in service who want to grow 
professionally and those who tale refresher courses feel the need to 
have general principles illustrated bv study of specific eases. Courses 
in the fields of sociology and adolescent psychology may he made 
more meaningful and realistic if ease illustrations arc brought to the 
attention of the students, and workers in the field of guidance cer- 
ta/nfy need to study die kinds of students they will be called upon to 
counsel. The process of random sampling by which these cases were 
obtained is desaibed in the book, but it should be noted here that 
the process was such that a good sample of youth in American public 
high schools was obtained. 

This book Is not designed to illusuatc best methods of dealing with 
cases, nor docs if present a plea for any one ivay of dealing with 
adolescent problems. It provides information witli which to work, 
basic data for interpretation bs’ the student, and some suggestions 
and questions about methods that were used or could be used. 

Records of the individuals described in this volume are not so 
comprehensive as they would have been if these had been clinical 
cases selected to illustrate unusual dcsclopments, pathological con- 
ditions, or specific procedures. Complete des'clopmental histories of 
the subjects before they entered high school are lacking, but the 
information about them while they were in grades ten to twelve is 
more comprehensise than one usually finds in the rccxircls of public 
high schools. The length of the case studies is a token of the com- 
promises that all writers of such materials must make. They may 
choose to record all the information that is available and thus make 
the case reports so detailed that Act w ill not be read, or they may 
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choose to select data at the risk of distorting the picture they create. 
The general rule used in this book to achieve maximum brevit)’ with 
minimum distortion has been a simple one: no datum has been 
reported without a purpose. Unless an incident, score, or observa- 
tion seemed likely to serve as an aid to the understanding of the 
individual or as a useful stimulus for discussion in the instruction 
of students, it has been omitted from the case record. 

Some slight distortion of the basic data and methods has been 
necessary to ensure anon}TOity of the subjects. Each one of them has 
given permission to have the data used, but it has nes'ertheless been 
necessary to introduce some changes so that recognition of the per- 
sons would be impossible. 

Throughout this volume recognition has been given to the fact 
that many teachers and adminisiiaton in public schools have taken 
only halting, cautious steps toward their oft-repeated objectives of 
knowing each student and providing the instruction to meet his 
needs. When the needed changes in thinking and in practice occur, 
it seems likely that the current halting steps toward better under* 
standing of pupils may become giant strides and the objectives of 
schools may be more fully realized. 

In the current, exploratory stage, howes’et, professional workers 
must not advance so fast that beginners are left too far behind. In 
the study of pupils either by the common generalization method or 
by the use of case materials, it is possible to introduce concepts so 
complex, so technical, and so demanding that teachers withdraw 
from them and return to the psychologically more comfortable pro- 
cedures that they know. In this volume an attempt has been made 
to advance the study of youth at a rate that can be accepted without 
confusion, frustration, and later retreat. 

The case methods used in this volume have been tested in repre- 
sentative high schools and it has been demonstrated that they arc 
altogether practicable. W'hcn such procedures have been assimilated, 
it svill be possible to take next steps to meet the objcctises society sets 
with the improved techniques that research may produce. Since it 
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seems unlil,ely lhat a state of equilibrium in the schools will es’er 
be reached, the procedures outlined in this volume should be con- 
sidered as suggestions for making advances tms-ard goals rather than 
as finished products. 

Suggestions for use of the case materials in teaching have been 
incorporated in the final chapter of this volume. Since these are 
usually presented in a separate manual, a word of explanation for 
departure from the usual is in order. This volume was designed pri 
marily for use in the training of teachers- Good teachers often discuss 
tnth high-school pupils the reasons for selecting the methods they 
employ, and it seems that they will be more likely to do so if fbe\' 
have experienced those pocedores in iheir outj training. Trial and 
es’aluation of the methods suggested in this volume could conceis'- 
ably result in more use of sack methods bv higbschoo] teachers. 
Though they have not been jvoren to be superior to those commonly 
used, they seem, in the light studies of the teaching process, to 
be more likely to accomplish the objectives that are commonly po- 
posed. 

The points of view expressed in this book have des'eloped as the 
author tried to find some way to bridge the gap between the thecny 
and research findings in the comparative calm of the unh'ersities 
and the turbulent, demanding conditions of public schools. Many 
persons have made it possible for the author to try the bridging pro- 
cess. Dean John Guv Fowlkes enabled the author to develop a com- 
bination of university teaching and field work that has permitted 
him to test these materials in the peparation of teachers and in 
several in-service training programs. Hundreds of high-school and 
college students and scores of teachers have helped to collect or 
discuss the data, and many school administrators have given him 
complete freedom and cooperation in working with their pupils and 
faculties. Three former graduate students, Louis Schmidt, Paul 
Danielson, and Robert Heimann, have been invaluable assistants. 

It would not have been possible to carry on such varied activities 
in so many situations or to take time to write about them, wnthout 
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the encouragement, understanding, and assistance of my uife, Ruth 
Rothnev. She has been many hours alone that I might be with the 
persons discussed in this boob and the hundreds of others from tvhich 
this sample was drawn. 

Madiion.Wiiconiin John* \V. M. Rothney 

June 1953 



To the Student 


Someday you may feacJi. If ymi do, jou ivjj) probably be re- 
quired to instruct several groups of 25 to 35 students who have been 
assigned by alphabetical list to your classes, ft will be an unusual 
situation if there are adequate records about the students, and it is 
not likely that you will have had time to familiarize yourself with 
the contents of these records even if they are available. You uilJ 
probably find that the students have been assigned to your class 
without adequate consideration of their previous achievements in 
your subject field, without reference to their test performances, with 
insufficient anal)-ses of their health and home circumstances, w ithout 
adequate consideration of their occupational or educational goals 
(unless j-ours is an advanced elective course), and without satisfac* 
lory information about their personal and social problems. And jtm 
may ha\’e as many as four or five of such classes and a study hall 
ctery day. 

You will be e.vpcctcd to begin the teaching of these students on 
the first day. You will be urges! to work in jour teaching toward an 
cvcr-incrcasing list of objccthes, ranging from preparation for worthy 
home membership to mastery of the fundamentals. You will be 
encouraged to teach and to guide, to motivate and to discipline, to 
develop underetandings, and to produce appreciations. You w ill be 
expected to know about each indnidual'sphjsical, social, and mental 
growth and to sec that des'clopmcnt in these areas is continuctf. You 
will be encouraged to learn about the homes from which they come 
and the community in which ihcv work and play. You will, in addi- 
tion to all these things, supervise one or more extracurricular activi- 
ties. 

Mow you can, after learning about a teachers many duties, decide 
that j'ou arc not interested in teaching and set out to find an easier 
way to make a living. If, howci'cr, jwi arc not discouraged and de- 
cide that you will go on, you ha\-e a major choice to make. You may 
choose to complain that too much is c.Tpccicd of jou. If j-ou make 
that choice, jou will say tliai jxmi cannot possibly find time to do 
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all the tasks expected of j-ou and resolve only to get your subject 
matter over to as many students as possible. Having made that de- 
cision, you will do only the minimum acceptable number of addi- 
tional tasks. You will probably get into a rut, bend the compliant 
pupils e\’en more to your will, flunk the indifferent or rebellious 
students, and merely tolerate the others. And you will probably get 
by. You may ei’cn develop a reputation among large numbers of 
persons as a good teacher, a firm disciplinarian, and a thorough task 
master. You may also become an unhappy person, ulcerated or neu- 
rotic, a firm supporter of the cult whose members are sure that youth 
are going to the dogs. 

You can, of course, make the other choice. You can look at your 
students as interesting persons whose beh3\’jor, even when it is an- 
no)ing, is a challenge to your ingenuity, skill, and patience. You 
may recognize that all the things expected of you by students, ad- 
ministrators, parents, and professional educators arc much too much, 
and you won’t attempt to accomplish all the objectives they have set. 
You will accept the fact that \-ou arc only one member of a team, 
who has been assigned to a specific subject field, and that you will 
still be held, despite the claims of many, primarily responsible for 
teaching subject matter and developing skills in that area. You will 
get the satisfaction that leads to glowing mental health from knowing 
many of your subjeas as individuals— not as a mass of youth going 
to the dogs but as delightful Of sometimes annoying) persons who 
are trying to find their way among the forests of their own desires 
and the road blocks superimposed b)' the social circumstances in 
which they have been reared. 

In this book wc shall be concerned with just such persons. It is 
hoped that, if you spend some time on the study of the twenty-seven 
representative youth whose case reports arc presented here, vou will 
have learned something of what to expect when you meet your stu- 
dents. You svill also have observed some of the methods that can be 
used to learn about them and so teach them that each will be pro- 
vidctl witli the best possible circumstances for his development and 
tliat each will find enough satisfaaion in his progress that perse- 
s'crancc and contentment in his work will be likely. 
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Community X, the largest of the four towiis, has a post\\'ar 
population of nearly SO.CXW, a lO-percent inaease o\'er its prewar 
size. The high school enrollment is approximately 1200, and the 
administrative organization is 6-i-3. A small rural group attends the 
ciij' high school. The community itself has ses'enty’ industries, whidi 
in 1940 produced twenty-five million dollars' worth of machine 
tools, leather, canvas goods, ignition and auto parts, infant hosiery, 
and refrigerators. 

Community V has a popubtion of about 5000. It increased in 
size from 1940 to 1950 by only 1 percent A large proportion of its 
high school enrollment of 500 students comes from neighboring 
farms. Since it has no junior high school, students enter high school 
directly upon graduating from the eighth grade. Its main industries 
are a foundry, a trailer-fabricating factorv, a ts'agon works, and scv- 
CTal pea and com canneries. 

Community Z, the smallest in the study, has a population of 
3500, a 7-percent increase o\'er its 1940 count. Many of the students 
of its four-year high school come from the rural community around 
the city. "The major industry is the storage of tobacco, which is a 
principal crop of the near-by farms. In addition, there are shoe- and 
trailer-fabncating factories. 

In the case reports presented in this volume, then, we have repre- 
sentatives from a small rural community, a small town, and two small 
cities. Of the 2/ subjects, 14 lii-ed on farms or in suburbs and 13 in 
tmms or cities. Their average percentile on the Henraon-Nelson 
Test of Mental Ability svas 54, and their average age at graduation 
was 18 years, 3 months. Fourteen were girls and 13 were boys. The 
figures indicate that, as a group, these students do not differ seriously 
from students one is likely to find in classrooms other than those of 
purely rural communities or of very brge cities. From the sampling 
process used, one would not c.xpcci to find the averages of this group 
to fit the as’cragc class e.xacily but the sample is representative, and, 
since we shall be concerned with persons rather than statistics, the 
slight variation is insignificant. 

It is important to remember as the case reports arc read that they 
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were selected in the manner described above. Had the author chosen 
to select the subjects on criteria of brightness, scholastic promise, 
degree of delinquency, extent of handicap, unusual behavior in 
school, or even on the basis of most and least interesting subjects, 
many of the cases described in this volume would not have been 
selected. It is ivith some regret that the author has omitted many 
reports of students who were more colorful, about whom longer and 
more interesting reports could have been written, and some who pro- 
vided even more challenges to teachers than these. It seemed desir- 
able, however, to select the cases randomly in order to get a sample 
that would be more representative of the kinds of pupils teachers 
will meet in their classes. This volume should not he considered os a 
hook on counseling methods or an evaluation of them. A more tech- 
nical book describing the nature of the Wisconsin Counseling Studj’ 
and an evaluation of it will be published later. 


The Data (n fhe Cose Reports 


In the preparation of the case descriptions, only those kinds of 
data that can be obtained in any public school situation have been 
used. Most of the case reports contain information obtained from 
such sources as these 


Academic records 

Attendance records 

Health records 

Conferences with students 

Conferences with patents 

Conferences with teachers 

Written reports by students 

Behavior descriptions of students by teachers 

Questionnaire responses (Senior reporn) 

Tests 

Cumulative records 
Follow-up reports 
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Academic, Attendance, and Health Records 

Some of the sources of information about the students need 
little explanation, since lhe\' are standard in most schools. Grades in 
all four schools were given at the end of each semester on the usual 
A B C D F scale and, although no claim can be made for either 
high vabdity or high reliability, these grades determined Avhether or 
not students would be promoted and ^aduated. As the case reports 
indicate, many factors were operating to determine the grades re- 
ceived, and it may be an interesting exercise for the reader to find 
them in many of the cases. One might start with a study in contrasts 
in this area— the grades of Diana and Clarh.. 

Attendance records t\ere kept in the usual manner and sum- 
marized at the end of each year. TTiis summarizing process, since it 
does not indicate regularity of attendance, resulted in the loss of 
some valuable information. Leslie, for example, was absent from 
school a total of 96 days in 4 years but her attendance record was 
even worse than it appears hcause the total is made up of many 
half-day absences. There were not many complete five^lay weeks in 
her svhole high school career. If we contrast Leslie's record with that 
of iMorfJia or Vera, sve may see some of the factors that influence 
attendance records. 

Health-reporting sprems differed for each of the four schools. 
In one school an elaborate four-page record was kept by a nurse, 
wbercas in another no health record of any kind ts'as kept. In three 
of the four schools, school nurses were on duty during the day but 
the records they kept varied widely in completeness and intelligi- 
bility. Since athletes \verc required to pass phj-sical examinations, 
reports of the examining doctors provided information about this 
small group. In some cases information about the student’s health 
u-as obtained from parents and relatives, and in some cases (see the 
report on Nancy) it was described by students in the personal docu- 
ments they WTOte. Every student was asked about his health at least 
once each )-ear during interviews. The question svas ahva)'s asked 
in the form. Is there anything about your health that keeps yt3U 
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from doing what j-ou want to dor” It wa& found that, in responding 
to this question, students H'ere more h\e]y to recall difficulties than 
if the)’ were ashed simpler questions. In using the case reports, the 
reader ntsy assume that, if no reference is made to health, no prob- 
lems in that area were signiBcant for that individual. 


Conferences with Pupils 

Intert-iews m'th the students «ere held as often as a study of 
their records indicated that a conference \sas desirable or at any 
time that a student requested one. In an introductorj’ intmiew 
held n-ith each subject, the purposes of the conferences were de- 
scribed and an attempt u as made to develop rapport so that further 
inten-ievn for other purposes would be effeaive. A sample of the 
statement ^ven to each student during the first interview of the 
senior v’eor follows. 

TO THE SENIORS 

Wt have ailed you tn again to callr wicb you about yewf plans far 
wotk or ttaioing after you are graduated this year. It is during this 
year that you muse make ooe of the most important choices of ytwr 
life — the choice of a job, or a school to atteod next year. 

We will call in a// the seniors froin time to tiaJe, but if you wanr 
to talk about your plans before you are called in again do not wait 
until we send for you. Come m at any time before classes, between 
classes, or after school and we will set a rime to see you. 

We hope to get to know you well enough in this last year of high 
school so ihat you will reuiember us when we write to you, or come to 
see you during the five-year period after you leave high school After 
you have been working in an oooiparion for five years, we will want 
to know whether you think you made a good choice. 

At each interview selected questhas nere asled so that important 
areas would be given consideiaiion, but if the student chose to raise 
other issues or concentrate on probfems in any one area, the list of 
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questions %vas ignored and the rime was spent on questions aslced 
by the student* 

The inters'iesving process was purposely kept at a le\’el possible 
of attainment by most teachers with the usual training for secondary- 
school teaching. During one jxar. for example, the follouing simple 
inten’iew guide was utilized. 

1. Are there any imporiancdunges io your family siruation this year? 

2. Wbai occupation ha^e you decided to enter? 

3- Do both your parents approve your plans? If not, what do they 
suggest? 

4. What are your plans for uaining after you finish high sch«»l? 

5. If you could drop one of your cutrent subjects now, which would 
it^’ Why? 

6. Which of your current subjects would you like to spend all your 
time on? Why? 

7. If you could make any changes in your present program, what 
would they be? Why? 

8. What school activities do you really spend much time on? How 
much time? Worth your time? Are there any school activities you 
would like to be in but can't? Why not? 

9. How do you spend your out-of-school time? 

10. Jobs. Summer? What did you actually do? 

Pan-time now? 

Want to conrimie either after graduation? Why? 

1 1. Is there anything about your health that keeps you from doing the 
things you want to do? 

12. Who are some of your closest friends? 

13. If asked, bow would they describe you’ 

14. What arc your strongest poina’ 

15. WTut are your weaknesses? 

16. Do you have any prc^leais now with which you would like help? 
Any with which you think you will need help bter on? 

17. What problems do you have about your education now? Whar 
kind of educational prtMetos do yaa expect in the future? What 
problems do you have about the choice of a vocation? 

*See J. W. hi. Rt e hne y and B. A. Rons, Commstlfg iht StuJem, Drrdn 

Press.194!), pp. J3J-166. 
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IS. Whar proHeou do you have ia getting aJoag with anyone else.^ 
19. If things worked out just as you wanted, what would you like to be 
doing five years after you leave high school? 

The questions were not necessarily asked in the sequence shown 
here. Intervieivs ivere started with w’hat seemed to be the most suit- 
able of those listed above and the sequence depended on the answers 
given by the students. Interviews were either directive or nondirec- 
tive, as the circumstances seemed to require. When the interviews 
were completed, case notes were made and significant items were 
recorded on the students’ cumulative records. 


Conferences with Parents 

During each incen'iew the student was told that the counselor 
would like to talk with his parents and he was given a mimeographed 
statement to take home to them. In that statement the parents were 
invited to come to the school to look over the student’s record and to 
consider his problems and plans. Approximately half of the patents 
responded to the invitation singly and in pairs. They were showm 
their children's cumulative records, and their interpretation was 
followed by a discussion of educational and vocational choices. These 
choices raised many other issues, and usually a very thorough sum- 
mary of the family situation was obtained. Alany of the comments 
about the families svhich appear in the case reports were derived from 
such conferences. The parental conferences were similar to those 
which many teachers are expected to carry on as part of their regular 
duties, 

A sample of the sheet which each student svas gi\ en to tale home 
to his parents during the first interview of the senior year is presented 
below. 


To Parenis of Seniors 

During this year your sons or daughters, as senion, must make one 
of their most important decisioos — the choice of an occupation or a 
place for training beyond high xhooL 
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During the past two years we have ulked with your son or daughter 
about their plans for the future. We have given tests to determine their 
proficiency in various fields and have prepared a cumulative record for 
each of them. If you would like to disoiss the record of your son or 
daughter with the counselors, please make an appointment by calling 
this number at the high school- 

AU seniors have been interviewed and tested during the past two 
years, and it is the intention of the counselors to keep in touch with 
these young people for the next five years in order to check on their 
progress. 

We would like to have at least one conference with you this year 
about the plans of your son or daughter. Since the choices they make 
this year are of great importance to you and to them, we would be 
very pleased to make an appointment to discuss them at your con- 
venience. 


Conferences with Teachers 

Interviews of counselors with teachers were held for many 
purposes, under widely varying conditions, and by diverse methods. 
Sometimes they were of the chance meeting-in-ihe-hall-ty'pe at which 
either teacher or counselor raised questions about students. At times 
they svere conferences by appointment at which both teachers and 
counselors brought together the information each had about the 
student and, after comparing notes, decided on some course of action. 
At other limes counselors and teachers tvorked together on the 
Behavior Desaiption procedure, described later in ibis ebapter. At 
all times there was free interchange of information between teachers, 
counselors, and other school personnel in the interest of securing 
valid information alwut the sludents and putting it to use in their 
service. 

The reader must be cautioned a^inst a too ready acceptance of 
teachers’ statements about their students. It has been demonstrated 
many times that the marks which teachers give tend to be unreliable, 
and it is questionable whether the comments they make about their 
students ore alwaj-s valid. y\mong the factors rvhich militate against 
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complete reliability and validig' are (0 insufficient opportunity to 
obsen e individuals, because of large classes, (2) inadequate record- 
ing of ohsen-3tions over a period of oroe so that iiopoitont tienis in 
behavior are forgotten, (3) the potent influence of recency in deter- 
mining rvhat comments ivill be made about a student at a specific 
time, and Cd) the effect of the teachers basic points of view about 
jnuth on the selection and interpretation of ivhat she reports. Par- 
ticularly important in the last factor is the failure of middle<lass 
teachers to understand the problems of the student horn higher or 
lower socioeconomic levels. In view of such factors, and others which 
the reader will recognize, it is suggested that the teachers' comments 
that appear in the case reports be regarded as opinions whose validit}' 
is not ahva)'s high. 


Written Reports by Pupils 

Samples of student's written work were obtained several times, 
and many of them ha\-c been incorporated in the case reports. Diary 
records, short statements about themselves, letters to teachers, and 
autobiographies tvere most commonly used. 

The most producti\e of the mitten documents were the auto- 
biographies »»Titten M'bile the students si ere in their junjnr year of 
high school. Half of the subjects mote in response to a highly struc- 
tured outline, and the other half to a very slightly structured plan. 
Two sets of instructions des-eloped by Danielson* are presented 
beloiv. 


The S/arc#wred Outline 
Inslructioat far V'ftting Your Atilobiograpby 
The purpose of this assisiunent is to make you aware of the variety 
of things that inffuence us iQ our “growing up“ and in tfeveiopiog 

'Paul J. DanieJnM, Tbr Differentia VnUeofTiro Forms of SlnJent AMfeihgrtpiiei 
for ConnseUnt Pnrpolti. Unpublished PIlD. Thesis, UniTenity of ^scoosin. 1951. 
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plans for our future. Besides being an assignment in writing about a 
very interesting person. You, the autobiography will help you decide 
"What kind of person am I?” "Howdid Iget that way” "What do 
I hope to become?” 

The purpose of the questions listed below is to give you some ideas 
that will help you describe what makes YOU a person different from 
everyone else. Read them over carefully before you begin writing, and 
keep them in mind as you wite. Ref« to them from time to time if 
necessary, do not answer the questions DTKECn.Y BUT WEA\T 
THE IDEAS THEY GtVE YOU INTO THE PATTERN OF YOUR LIFE. 

I. Tie ?Tetm~''Wbat kind of person am I?” 

1. How would you describe yourself to someone whom you have 
never seen? Would your friends desaibe you in the same way? 
Are you the same person to your parents, to your teachers, to 
your friends, or at home, in class, on the sports field? 

2. Is thete anything about your physical appearance or health that 
makes you different from other people? In what way? 

3. What ate your hkcs and dishkes? What special inreteso do you 
have? Do y«i have any special moods, such as quietness or day- 
dreaming, sudden spuru of energy or ambition? Does having 
to do some types of things, such as housework, school work, 
an interesting aaivity. affea you differently? 

4. Whac 3je your social activities? Do you prefer to spend your 
time with one or two dose friends or with many others? Do you 
change friends frequently. If so, why? 

5. Do you have any faults or handicaps that might contribute to 

ing you the petson you are? Are there any things at which 
you are better than other people you know? What things? 

II. The Past — 'How did J get that way?" 

I. ^^T>3t things in yout family history” have influenced you? 
^nsidcr such things as famUy interests, economic status, family 
friends, relatives, occupations of parents, brothers, sisters, arti- 
nides of parents, religious connections, disciplinci special farnffy 
events, pbces you have lived, etc 

^ people have you had as friends? Why did you 

f mfiuenced you? Have you led or 

lollou-ed them m your aaivjties? Do any people stand out in 
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your memory, such as "favorite uncles" or other members of 
your family, teachers, or famous people, as having special influ- 
ence on your actions or behavior? 

3 Have you always had things pretty much your own way? If so, 
how has that affeaed you? How about the effea if the reverse 
is true? Have you been permitted to make your own decisions 
in matters that were really important to you? 

4. Have your parents and teacher^ as well as other people in foaz 
life, always understood you and what you were trying to do? 
Have they given you the attention you thought you should 
have? Has this made aoy difference to you? 

5. What panicular eapcrieoces have stuck with you for a long 
time? Can you imagine why? Have they influenced you in any 
way? What things have you done that have given you great 
satisfaaion? Are there any ei^petiences which had the opposite 
effect? Why? 

6 What aaivities, social or otherwise, in school or out, have you 
specially enjoyed? What inffueocs have these icrivius had 
on you? A/e chtreaafaairiria which lure cot been eo/opahle? 
What and why? Are there any activitis in which you wtwld 
have hired to participate that you ^uld not get into? What and 
why? 

7 Has school beeo an enjoyable experience for you? Why or why 
not? Do you temember anything that happened in school that 
might have had a special influence on you. such as an embarrass- 
ing moment, special school honors or recognition, or, perhaps, 
just the opposite? 

8. Have you had any job experieoces that have beeo specially 
important to you? In what way* How have you spent your 
spare time? Has rsding or a brf>by influenced you some way? 

9. Has there been anything about your health that has had some 
effect on you? In what way? 

ni. Tie Future — "V'bat do I hope to betome?" 

I. Do you have fairly deflnite plans as to the type of occupation 
you will enter and the type of training you hope to get after 
leaving high school’ If so, what are they? Has anyone helped 
you make those plans? What kind of opposition, if any, are you 
meeting in your plans for the future? 
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2. If you do not have definite plaxu, do you see any problems in 
this regard? Are there things yoa would like to do in the future 
that seem impossible now? What and why? 

3. Have you changed your phns frequently regarding an occupa- 
tion? What arc some of the occupations you have considered 
and why have you changed your mind? Has failure or low- 
grades in particular subjects made any difference? High grades? 

4. Have you had enough confidetvce in yourself in the past to go 
ahead with plans even though it was difficult to do so? 

5. Have you ever wanted to do something you thought too foolish 
to mention to others? Did you forget about it or go ahead any- 
way? Is there anything about yourself that you would like to 
change? Would you like to be more like someone else you 
know? Who and why? 

<5. How do your ideasof what you "ate" now match with what you 
"hope to be"? 

Keep the questions above in mind as you write, and include any- 
thing additional you (eel is necessaty in describing yourself. YOV 
WILt NOT BE ASKCO TO READ YOUR AUTOBIOGRAPHY IN CLASS 
NOR WILL YOUR TEACHER DISCUSS IT. Vou may begin writing dur- 
ing this period, and you may complete the autobiography at home or 
in study periods, as you wish. The papers will be due two weeks from 
today. 


The Unsfrvetured Outline 
Inilfucsiofis for Writing Your Autobiography 

The purpose of this assignment is to make you aware of the variety 
of things that influence us in our “growing up“ and in developing 
plans for our furute Besides being an assignment in writing about a 
very interesting person, YOU, the auttffriography will help you decide 
"What kind of person am P" "How did I get that way?" and "What 
do 1 hope to become?" 

Keep these three questions in mind and write freely about yourself. 
Intltide anyihirig that you feel helped make you what you are. You 
will not be asked to read your autobiography in class, nor will your 
teacher discuss it. 

Yc« may begin writing during this period, and you may complete 
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theautobiographyatbonjeoriasKidf perioc}s,aifou wuh, 7l3ep3|>ers 
will be <iue rvi o v, eefcs from today. 

These autobiographies brought out a great deal of information 
and many suggestions, clues, and hints about the beharior and prob- 
lems of the students that could n<« bare been obtained in any other 
way. Thej’ varied greatly in length and qualitj-, as svill be obsersed 
in the cases of Teddy and Martha, but generally they proved to be 
of great rvalue. This t^ry useful and inexpensive technique is one 
that can he used hy anv teacher. 

In their regular classes, teachers asLed students to write papers 
on various topics. In some cases, as in those of Bre»:t and Brad, they 
xsere asked to describe themselves in lettere to English teachers. In 
others, as in the case of Leslie and RoMudy, they were asked simply to 
write short statements about what thev' had done in the past, ivhat 
thej* were doing cunently, and w hat ihev* planned to do in the future. 
Again these documents varied greatly in the information produced, 
but in no cases were they dev'ofd of any. In one of the schools students 
were asked to record a week of activities carried on during out-of- 
school time, and some of these diaries provided substantial data to 
complete the description of the student. It is not wise, of course, to 
accept any of the unsupported data obtained from such personal 
documents as final and conclusive evidence about any phase of the 
student's development. 


Behavior Descriptions by Teachers 

In order to obtain descripnons of students’ behan’OT in manv' 
situations without getting involved in all the fallacies and fantasies 
common to raring scales, a revised form of the Behavior Description 
Method developed in the Eight Year Study of the Progressive Edu- 
carion Association was used in one of the schools. This method has 
been described by Roihney and Roens.* 

A sample of the revised fomi used in one of the schools and filled 


* op eit„ pp 




Pleaee describe this student by checiclng tbe stste- 
ments vhlch best cheraoterize hiss. Vrlte additional cob- 
mente if you think they will help us to understand him. 


D oes even mare than he la required to do In 
aesierupente. 

P ot-B Without prodding what he is told to do but 
no more. 

M eeds prodding except on special asBlgnments. 

✓ Vhlch oneet 

M eeds some prcZdlng c 


I - — w ...1 a!ll assTe^ents. 

] M eeds constant prodding to get anything dona. 
^Doesn't do his aeaignaenta eftn when he la 
prodded. 

_Habltually controls the activities of other 
students. 

leader but will accept group fieclelone. 

__Do«en't control but does strongly influence the 
activities of othera. 

y I n certain groups he Influences others. Mhich 

groupsT De.t>o^tn<t IgawA - 

Is carried along by nearest or strongest influence. 

yy ' A ppears to feel eecure In group situations. 

aeeas srulous stout hie standing in groups, but 
others accept bln. 

Other students reject hlo. Why7_ 

H e withdraws from the group. 




Shows bslsnce in considering the welfare of hlm- 
'self and others. 

Certain problems of group welfare sees to inters 

Vsi him. WhlcM 

Is not Interested about welfare of others unless 
whst they do affects him. 

Talks about welfare of othere but does nothing 
“about it. 

^Showa no concern for welfare of othere. 


ComBentii »i nef jbo nU»b{« o*S. 

^ oe- tn ot She t» a 

co/rfo, g/c., _ _ _ 1 1_ 
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1. Vhat klr.a of vork do you plan to do when you finish 
high tckoolt Hsae the Job ana tell vhet you will be doing. 

2. Vhy did you choose this kind of vorkT 

3. When did you decide on this kind of work? Year? 

WonthT 

b. Who, If anyone, helped you to sake up your Bind about 
the work you plan to dof 

5. If Bore than one person helped you, who wee rost help- 
fult 

6 . If you haTe a proslse of a definite Job, glwe the naae 
and address of the person or coepsny you will work for. 

Be sure to give the naae of the city. 

7. Xe the erployer a relative of yourst What relation? 

8. Will you have an apprenticeship? 

9. If you do not have a job proeised, naee sose places 
where they hire people to do the work you want. 

10. Xf you do not get the Job you went, what la your 
ascend eholesf Your tMrd choice? 

11. What kinds of Jobs do beglnnsrs get In the kind of 
work you plan to do? 

12. Row such per week do coat beginners get In this kind 
of work? 

13. Row Buch per week will you get? 

14. What la the best Job you can ever expect to get In 
this line of work? 

15. What la there about you that Eight keep you froB 
being tueeeseful at thla work? 

16. What la there about you that will cake you euecess- 
ful at thla work? 

17. Xf you know exactly where you are going to work, tell 
what you know about the place by enswerlr.g these questions. 
Xf you don't know, write 'don't know* on the lines. 

Are there vacations with pay? How cucb vacation 

per year?_ 

B. bo they have a pension plan? W hat do you know 
about it?^ HI” 


C. Is there a union? 
belong to it? 


_If there le, do all worker# 
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8. Are there any eubjecta you wanted to take that were 
not offereM 


Subject Miy? 

SubJ eet MhTt 

9. Are there any aubjecte on which you would like to hare 
apent core tleet 

SubJ ect 

Why dldn‘t you eoend core tlee on it? I 

SabJ eet 

kby didn't you eoend core tlae on itt T 

10. looking toward the future, do you think that thlnga 
are golr.g to work out well for your 

11. Vhy or why nott 

12. Row haa the International aituation (war) affected 
youT 

13. How do you think It will affect you In the futuret 

Ik. Do you think there le aa such chance for people to 
get ahead today ai there wee when your parenta were the 
age that you are eovf 


15. khyt 


16. khat organizations or elube would you want to belong 
to when you are working or a carried cecber of the cob- 
eunltyt Hat In the order of your choice. 

17. Vtat eoclal probleea do you plen to do aoBethlng about 
after you nare flnlebed high echoolT 

18. Kow do you plan to work on thesT 


each of the twel*e beadlnge below, show where you 
think you etend cospared to other high ecbool eealora by 
putting a cheek (yj in the colucn at the right. 

r^et Easgple; If you know that your ecoree on Ihtel- 
ilgence leets were above the 75th percentile, you 
wouia be in the upper quarter and you would put a 
c..eck K^k aeroee fros Xntelllger.ce test ecoree and 
under Highest quarter. 


Second Exasoles If you hove been a eenber of the firet 
teas In football, you would b* In the top quarter of 
your claee In eporte and you would put a check cask 
aeroee froB Achlewcaent In cy special field of inter- 
est and under Plgh.eai quarter. 



In the Itea given be- 
lov, 1 vould be, coc- 
pared to other high 
echool eenlora, In the 
{indicate vlth check} 


!• Achlevenent In ay 
epeclal field of 
Intereet (vrlte It 
below) 



> Confidence that Z 
will eucceed In 
Bj olaee work 


. Confidence that 1 
have choeen the 
right career 


23. Suppoee you had a choice between {a) a aafe ateody 
lob working for eoaeone clae, with eteady arerege pay 
for the Job, and (b> running your own buelneee with the 
chance of either going bankrupt or getting rich. Would 
you chooee or tT WhyT 
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belleTe joa »rlH erer vast eoar.tellti 


22. If ,o.j 

on a-T^af^tS* P*Se la to te ased to glre sore InfortaSiss 
^he Question* ..W^ af to 



Tests 


’nieir^]b;!rt? were used in an experiment^ SuiJv- 

for Uirir use in ^ interpreted as jusnScaws 

trial in tJiis sn.^ . ^ The author beL'e\-cs, as the result^ 

reasons need *®“ should not be used, but the 

those that have i _ "^^ssed here. The tests are representatrre w 
guidance of hioh %, 'ridelv advertised for use in tw 

they reBect but the^- differ in the points of ste^ 

be achier-ed performances and Ie';els 

‘he tesa contri>«., ' ‘^«er may find it interesting to discsncr svb' 
In order to aorw ^ “"‘I^^nding of these subjects, 
tesu described f^Uf die possibiliries and limitations of tW 

then- ^ reader should study the manuals whi 
to do b pvesent^ b^OT^ * brief description of rv hat the)’ pufp®^ 

’■«* of Mental AbHHy 

/Iwlori: V. A. C H 

Puhlithn M. J. Nelson 

11'“ coosis.^ of 


consists of On 

of incrcrring difficuhv a "’‘“‘‘P^^hoice items arranged in w 

''abuWi- “f is “»*■ i" j 

• .pa, analogies, and series. It is designM 
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measure the mental ability of students in junior and senior high 
schools. It is said to be useful as a partial guide in: CO dividing stu- 
dents into sections on the basis of general ability; (2) advising stu- 
dents as to courses or subjects thej' should pursue; (3) vocational 
guidance; and (4) determining students' capacity for higher educa- 
tion. The user of the test is reminded that in all such situations all 
other pertinent data, such as the student’s interests, emotional char- 
acteristics, and mechanical aptitude, should also be considered. The 
test is currently given to freshmen and juniors in more than ninety 
percent of Wisconsin high schools. 

The S.R.A. Primary Mental Abililies Test 

Authors: L. L. and T. G. Thurstone 

Publishers; Science Research Associates, Chicago, HI. 

According to the manual, the test is designed to measure Bve 
haste intellecrualabiliries: Verbal-meaning. Space, Reasoning, Num- 
ber, and Word Fluency. Again according to the manual, these terms 
ate defined as follows; 

Vesbal-MEANIN’C (V) is said to be the ability to understand ideas 
expressed in svords. It is needed in activities whete one gees informa- 
tion by reading or listening. High ability in V is especially useful in 
such Khool courses as English, foreign bnguages, shorthand, history, 
and science. V is needed foi success in such careers as secretary, 
teacher, sciencisc, librarian, and executive. 

Fifty problems similar to the one below axe presented to measure V: 

AnoenT: a. Dry B. long C. Happy D. Old 
The word meaning the same as the first word is to be matted. Time 
for this rest is 4 minutes. 

Space (S) is said to be the ability to thinic about objects in two or 
three dimensions. Blueprint reading, for example, requires this ability. 
The designer, elearicbn, machinist, pilot, engineer, and carpenter are 
typical workers « ho need ability to visuilue objeas in space. S is 
helpful ia geotnetTj', rneclunk^ Jawing, art. manual training phpia, 
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and geography classes. Twenty problems similar to the one below are 
given in the test for S: 


A B C D E F 



Every figure which is Iite the first figure is to be marked. Time, 5 
minutes. 

Reasoning (R) is described as the ability to solve logical prob- 
lems — to foresee and |dan. If is the ability that helps to make inven- 
tors, doctors, teachers, eiecutivcs, statesmen, scientists, and supervisors 
outstanding. The higher a student goes in school, the mote R he needs 
for success. Understanding science and mathematics takes a lot of R- 
Recent research has shown that R is really two separate abilities: 
induetivt reasoniag, the ability to reason from specific cases to a 
general rule; and deducth-t reasoning, the ability to reason from stated 
piembes to a logical conclusion. The present test is z composite 
measure of both abilities. Thirty problems of the type below are 
presented in the R test: 

. b X c d X e ( , s bQJh i j k X r 

The box containing the next letter in the series is to be marked. Time, 
6 minutes. 

Number (N) is said to be the ability to work with figures— to 
handle simple quantitative problems rapidly and accurately. Account- 
ants, cashiers, comptometer operators, bookkeepers, bank tellers, sales 
clerks, and inventory clerks are usually high in N. Number ability is 
useful for xhool success in business arithmetic, accounting, bookkeep- 
ing, and sutisiics. Seventy problems similar to the one below are 
included in theN test: 



140 

The answer given is to be indicated aS right or wrong. Time, 6 minutes. 
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WORlVFLUENCY ( W) IS described as the ability to write and talk 
easily. People to whom words come rapidly and fluently are high in 
W. Careers requiring W include actor, stewardess, reporter, come- 
dian, salesman, writer, and publicity man. Being high in W helps in 
drama classes, public speaking, radio acting, debate, speech, and jour- 
nalism. The rest for W requires wiitiog words beginning with the 
letter '’S". Time, 5 minutes. 

The reader is cautioned that no evidence is presented in the test 
manual to indicate that people who score high in verbal meaning 

(V) , for example, do succeed in the careers or courses indicated. He 
may learn, by study of this test, that it is desirable to look at test items 
rather than merely test titles. Without the label, would not the test 
for V be called a vocabulary test and the N test be simply an achies’e- 
ment test in addition? And he should ask whether series recognition 
and e.\tension may properly be labeled with the term "reasoning." 
In use of the test for the study of the cases in this volume, it may be 
well to avoid the labels of Primarv- Mental Abilities and to describe 
the five processes in these terms: 

CV) Recognition of the one out of four words that comes nearest 
in definition to a key word. 

(S) Recognition of simple designs when they have been turned in 
different directions. 

CR) Recognition of the scries in which items appear, and e.xien- 
sion of that series. 

CN) Recognition of correct answers to simple addition problems. 

(W) Speed in rrTiting rvtirds beginning rvith a given letter. 


Differenfiof Aptitude Jests 

Authors- G. K. Bennett, H. G. Seashore, A. G. Wesman 
Publishers; Psychological Corporation, New York, N. Y. 

This test is designed to provide evidence of aptitude in seven 
major areas. Brief descriprions oF the ax areas used for the study of 
cases in this volume follow. 
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Verbal Reasoning The ability to think in 
terms of woicis, to un* 
detstaad ideas expressed 
verbally. 


Mechanical 

Reasoning 


Clerical Speed 

AND ACCURAOr 


Space Relations 


Language Usage 
Pan A — Spelling 
Pan B — Sciences 


The ability to recognize 
everyday mechanical 
principles io operation 
in practical situations. 


The ability to perceive 
and to perform a simple 
task quiddy and accu- 
rately. 


The ability to deal with 
concrete materials 
through visualization, to 
create in your mind a 
structure from a plan. 

The extent to which you 
are now able to distin- 
guish between good and 
bad grammar, word us- 
age, and spelling. 


Lawyer, philosopher, 
teacher, jotitnaUst, econ- 
omist, editor, secretary, 
librarian. 

Mechanic, maintenance 
man, assembler, carpen- 
ter, factory jobs, physiol 
sciences basic to techni- 
cal training 

Bookkeeper, scatisticun, 
bank teller, engineer, 
shipping cUtk, cupeo- 
tty, and similar trades, 
laboratory assistant. 


Involved io many office 
jobs, filing typing, book- 
keeping etc 


Draftsman, dress design- 
er, architect, die maker, 
attist, interior decorator, 
engineer, carpenter. 


Important in most occu- 
pations. 


Numerical ABtLrrv The ability to under- 
stand numetial rela- 
tionships and to handle 
number concepts read- 
ily. 
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As mth the other tests, it msy he trell for the reodet to lool 1^ 
hind the title. The confusion nhout test names m S'"'" “ 

ohsenedhynotingthatonnehimen.entKs..nnmt)«^sM^^ 

as a nnoteLlsthflity test hut it is part of an npntnde ^ 

he an interesting experiment for the reader to con lyxjUets 

and to ask people who have seen only the eonmnt of the 
to guess what *e tests measute. It is suggested dtat 
in mind when reading the cases that there is much eonfus.on m the 
use of test titles.* 


The Cooperative Test of Reading Comprehension 
Aulhorst F. B. Davis and others 

PiiHishers; Educational Testing Setvice,Pnncelon,i\.J. 

Scores ate provided for vocahulary, s^ “"’P"'’.X"idrati- 
of comprehension, and total score. It is designed for use " 

EcaUonofdterelativesuengthsandvveaknessesofacte^ 

measurement of growth, and guidance. It may also he used 

ministrative surveys and curriculum study. ,„l,„l.rv items 

This test has the usual multiplechoice type 0 
similar to those used to measure (V) or \ ctbl ■ g 

Primaty Mental Ahilities tests hut thisone ts 
than^erbalohility test. It also has the usual 
hy the smdent and the common raoltiplecho.ee type 

inUa«ials of the paragraph. Nosugge^ns am made aW^ 

is to he done with the student who is speedy m raisundetstanding 
what he reads. 

Odier tesw used hy die school, and raen.ioned 
following case reports may be appraised by the j^dcr a ter c. 
tloltTle raan^s which accompany them Their t.tlra and puh 
lisheis ate listed below tor convenience in tefemng to ihcra. 

•Fw t.oSw ua. rati- el »- Idch rad Cw Kiraiw. Ot mo w. 
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The Progressive Reading Tesf 

Authors: E. \V. Tiegs and W. \V. Clark 

Piifclishers: California Test Buteau, Los Angeles, California 

This test contains 200 muldplr^choice vocabulary items from 
mathematics, science, social sciences, and general literature. There 
are also sections under the heading Reading Comprehension which 
purport to measure students’ skills in following directions, familianty 
with references, and understanding of ideas expressed in paragraphs. 

Ofis Quick Scoring Menlo/ Abilily Tests 
Author: Arthur A. Otis 

PuWijhers; World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

Minnesofa Poper Perm Boord fRevised form) 

Authors: RensU Likert and William Quasha 
Pttblisltert: Science Research Associates, Chicago, 111. 

At the lime that the tests were administered, each student was 
told why they were to be taken and the uses to which the scores would 
be put. The follcnving statement was pven in mimeograpbed form 
to each student before he began twrk on the tests, ^tany of the state- 
ments were taken home to parents. 

During the past rwo years we have talked with each of fou and 
have given you tests to help you to find out the kind of work or train- 
ing foi which you ate best suited and to help you to get a good start 
when you finish high KhooL We will want to see you again next year 
and several times in the fire jeers after you finish high school m 
how you are getting along. 

Today we are going to take more tests that will help to show wheth- 
er you can do some of the things you have told us you want tO da We 
can't give all of yc« exacsij the tests you want to uke at this time, but 
if you want to try others, come in to see your counselors and we will 
arrange special tests for you. 

hfost of you have been called in and told about the scores you made 
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on the tests which you took last year Since we see each of you sepa- 
rately, it takes much time and we have not yet been able to see all of 
you this year. We will do so as soon as we find tune. If you want to 
learn about your scores before w'e call you. come in to see us and we 
will set a special time for you. 

The test results, along with the other information you have given 
us, should help us to help you make a good choice of work or training 
after you leave high schooi so do foue besc. No one is esrpecred to get 
every question right and you will probably do better on some of the 
tests than on others. These test scores usil bate nothing to do wish 
school narks or tUtt work. 

Most of the students responded tveJJ to the chohengeo^ the tests, 
and generally good effort on their part svas noted. 

As soon as the test scores tvere obtained, they svere converted into 
percentiles for ease of interpretation to students, teachers, parents, 
and principals. Each student tvas then called in for an inter>'im and 
informed of his performances in terms of percentiles in the follotnng 
manner: 

locerpreatton was done individually. During an interview the tests 
were shown to each counselee to remind him of their titles and form. 
He was shown his scores aod interpretation was done in terms of |>er- 
centiles. Thus the interviewer «-ould say: 'This is a test of numerical 
ability (or any other test title) and you have scared tt che sirrierh 
pcrceniile. That means that, on this test, you have done as well as or 
better than 60 percent of the studeats of your grade in Wisconsin 
high schools." To check on the smdents' undeistandiog of what had 
been said the interviewer followed up by asking; "Then what percent 
of Wisconsin students in your gtade nude higher scores than you 
did?" If the student did not answer correctly, the explanation was 
repeated The implications of the test scores were then considered 
during the counseling.* 

Details concerning the reactions of the students to this interpre- 
tation are contained in the reference noted above, but a summars’ 
statement may suffice here. 

* J. W. Rothner, "loterpretaiion of Test Scorei to CouAselees," OctepetUnu, The 

Vocational Guidance Magtaine, VoL XXX, Nb. 5, Feb. 1952, pp. 320-322. 
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The tentative coadnjioo is amply that telling sophomore, junior, 
and senior high school studeoa thrir test scores and interpreting these 
scores to them during counseling interviews seems not to cause signi- 
ficant negative or disturbing reactions. The enthusiasm of most of the 
students about the counsding process, in which interpretation of test 
scores played a prominent part, suggests that they want to know about 
their performances. The counselors, though wishing they had better 
tests to use in the process, believe that the tnterptetacioo of test sastes 
to couxuelees after good rappon has been established over a period of 
time is a valuable procedure in counseling of high schtio! youth. 


Cumulative Records 

As the information about e^ch student was ojlleaed, significant 
items tvere entered on the Cumulative Record Form for Junior and 
Senior High Schools, published by the American Council on Educa- 
tion and des'eloped by a committee for which the author acted as 
research assistant. In addition to identification and census data, die 
record contained: 

A cumulative record of school grades 
Attendance records 
Disdplioary reports 
Test perfonnaoces 

Interpreutioos of academic records in telatioa to test scores 

Sigoificaot interests and aciiviiies in and out of school 

Educational and occupatiorul choices 

Record of health and description of physical charaaeristics 

Behavior descriptions by teachers 

Inters-iew notes 

End-of-year sumosacies wiA suggestions for the future 
Thorough trial of the eumwlative record* su^csted that some 
revision of the form in terms of headings and space allotment was 

* A unple Koxd ef a mxieat entetcil on die ratnuUtite record is preseotei! in tUak- 
ttej and Roens. op. c& , pj> ^22*528. 
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needed. The record had been demised prinuri7y to suggest techniques 
that might be used in whole or in part b)' secondar\’ schools. It does 
serve its purpose if clerical assistance is ptos’ided to maintain it, but 
a simpler and shorter form that mav be more suitable for general use 
of schools just beginning to use cumulative records is published bv 
the Parker Company, 12 South CttroH Street, ^hdison 3, \^^is. 


FoKow-up Reports 

Six months after the subjects described in the case studies had 
been graduated from high school, informarion was obtained about 
the post-high-school activities of aH the graduates of the four high 
schools.® Each of the subjects responded to the following questions: 

1. l{ fou ue oot «'otkeag full time, uhat are you doiog.’ 

2. If «-otticg, where do you wofJc.> Name of ceiapaoy? 

3. ^hat do you actually do OQ the job? 

4. Ii«orkiogorQoc,doyouli]ce«hatyouaiedoiDg? 

5. \Chat would you like to be doing daring your woiid year out of 
lugh xhool? 

A number of the subject added to the minimum response re* 
quested on the cards by writing letters Csce die case of Rmtudy), and 
occasionally parents ssere prompted to comment, as in the case of 
Mike. The follow-up informarion is often interesting in Weiv of the 
students’ statements about plans for post-high-school actinties made 
at various times during their high school careers. Eight of the group 
of 27 indicated the same major occuparional choices (omitting whim- 
sical, temporary choices) throughout their senior high school years 
and actually entered into those actir-iries after they were graduated. 

It may be of interest tonote in the table below the post-high-school 
actinties of the 690 graduates of the four schools. Comparison of the 

*D«aib of protssses by whidi rejpQoies from lOO reraot of ibe stodems were 

«re dcssibecf in J. tT. >t Retboey tad Jtoben Mooreo. ”S*£Bfli»* Prcfcicna 
Re**«*." Vof. XXX. No. 8. Jt*T 1951. pp. 573-57<5. 
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percentages of the large group with the selected 27 cases presented 
in this volume is not practical because of the differences in the popu- 
lations, but examination of the total placement figures may indicate 
to the reader the nature of the original population from which the 
cases were drawn. It may also indicate to a future teacher in the 
public secondary schools that his tast is not primarily the preparation 
of students for college but the education of persons who rrill complete 
their formal education upon graduation from high school. 


Patt-htgh-iebool acthity 

Vetcenl of all the graJuatt 
of the four jchools 

Auending colleges or universities 
Attending schools other than colleges 

22.9 

(cursing, voational, etc) 

Unskilled bbor (some of these may bter 


leadro skilled trades) 

22.9 

Qeiical workers 

21.9 

Faemers 

62 

&{effibefs of Armed Forces 

5.1 

hbctied (gitbooly) 

46 

Telephone operators 

52 

Stote sales clerks 

5.2 

Apprentices in trades 

1.6 

Unemployed 

1.2 

Medical aides 

0.7 

Teachers (dance and gymnasium) 

04 

Gills living as home 

0.5 


The post-school actiwties of the 27 cases reported in this volume 
are noted belorv: 


Office workers in baoki, garages, stores, factories 7 

Arteodingcollege 5 

Fartaingonfaffiet'sfartti 2 

Part-time farming iivd f aaoty work 2 

Truck drivers 2 

tn training for medical techaictan 1 
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la training for praaial nursing 

Electrician 

Insulator 

Welder 

Hired hand on farm 
Cashier in grocery 
Waiuess 

Hospital laboratory assistant 
Manager of shopping news 
Member of armed services 


Summary 

.hi. chaptr, the procedures used in 'b' ^ 
jects for the case studi« that constitute the major pa 

Ue been outlined errd the ...ercrisU used in .he prep^^^^ 

studies have been described. I. has been noied 
Made to oboin a population naptesentatu e nf A' 
to End in classes in public high sch^ls and Aa. ihe mt^t.^ 
collected about the subject is the Und that could 
usual school f“ 

money. Some a"enI.on to tain , e.Lnditute of money 
teacher “"'“'"f ."■"!■ 0,0 coUeXn of behavior du 

lor tests, and ^ ,„„,|anennit individual studies 

sciiptionsan a („„0„.^p Ac follou- 

of pupils smul« to those d ^ j Ae desire to get 

Ag cl^plers. The facMJ effeSie guidance of pupils. 

Ae information and to u s^aents mto Ae Eve groups 

The separation “ fohapte. hei been done raAer 

that bear the tides of th . ^ reading the cases, the 

atbiuarily, “ “^'t »Cof .be sJbjecB should be Banstened 
reader may sugg«i cUssihcations, except for the two 

to one of the ^ ^ Chapter V, have been based upon 
phnically handitapH ,„a behavior in Ae school situa- 

Ae students' customary appear 
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tions as ihe%' were observ ed by leathers and counselors. It should be 
noted, too, that changes in behavior took place as the subjects pro- 
gressed through 5<iiool, so that some troubled subjects experien<»l 
periods of happiness and some of the happy ones became troubled. 
It is su^ested, therefore, that the reader consider the classification 
of the cases which follow as arbitrary* and expedient rather than as a 
set of categories in which students necessarily fall. Since classifica- 
tion of students for any purpose is a challenging task, it may be an 
interesting exercise for the reader to try* various classifications of 
these subjects after he has read their case histories. 



Leslie 

Hal 

Rosie 

Teddy 



The four cases presented in this chapter have been grouped be- 
cause is appeared to counselors and teachers that the studerrts in- 
volved were meeting more than the usual number of difficulties in 
mating adjustments at home and in sdiool. Their beharior tvas only 
occasionally disturbing to school personnel, and they were not disd- 
plinar)' cases in the usual sense. Their spedGc trouble might not 
have been analyzed in situations in which coimseling was not pro- 
sided, but all those who norked with them saw clearly that the)’ 
were not happy students. 

As j-ou read the four cases in this chapter, you may consider such 
problems as these: 

1. What tvas the responsibility of teacher, counselor, or principal 
tn helping to solve the problems of parent-child relationships that 
appeared in the cases? If there was some obligation for school per- 
sonnel to assist in the rebtiottships, what spedfKolly could have 
been done in each of these cases? 

X What could the school have done to assist the boys widi their 
problems about military service? If thev had come to vou to seek 
help, what could you have done? 

3. Some of the students did not do their home assignments. If 
the)- had been j-our students and you had learned of their home situa- 
tions, what ctmld you have done about the homework problem? 

4. Could anything have been done about the strong distaste of 
some of the students for the verbal aspects of school work? W’ould 
jou have recommended a reduction in their extracurricular actirities 
so that the)’ might have had more time for study? 

5 . Should adults take the initutive in dealiirg with problems such 
as these or should the)' wait until the student comes to them with 
his problems? If he does not come voluntarily, what procedures w-ill 
be most effective in starting treatment? 
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6. Docs it really matter whether or not these students were happy 
if they tvere doing successful sdiool wtjrlc? 

With these problems in mind, the cases may now be examined. 
While that is being done, many mare questions will arise. It is sug- 
gested that lists of them be made and that discussion be center^ 
about those which appear most cnicbl. The readers should note that 
the case materials contain descriptions of data about the individuals 
and the methods used in working with them. It may be possible for 
the reader to suggest mtwe effective techniques for collecting data 
and for supplementing them. Better procedures for using the data 
to help these four young people help themselvs in overcoming their 
difficulties may also be suggested- 


Leslie 

Charming and chic, Leslie %%’as a striking blonde svhose "nerv 
look” in coiSare and clothes made her appear more mature than 
most high school girls. Extremely feminine in appearance and fetch- 
ing in manner, she was often described as a “personality” girl. And 
perhaps this femininity was simply a way for Leslie to tell her father 
that she resented her masculine name and his attempts to make her 
into the son he had wanted for a hunting companion and successor 
in his business. Driven by her fotfiers ambition, pushed by both 
parents to fiaunt their nervly acquired rr'ealth and to rise to the social 
stahis that finandal success demanded, Leslie had many problems 
in school, at home, and in the community. 

Her father was a self-made man. Starting as an unskilled laborer 
after completing high schotd, he had risen in positions of responsi- 
bility until, at the time Leslie entered high school, he held one of 
the best positions in the dty as an administrative officer in one of 
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the leading industries. He \\*as a diligent worker who took time ofF 
from his job only for short hunting trips. He insisted that Leslie go 
with him on these jaunts and had taught her to be an expert with a 
rifle. Except for these trips she said that she had never been "close” 
to her dad and that when she went with him to the faaor)’, as he 
did almost es’er}’ evening, they would work together for hours with- 
out sajing a word. Noting his temperament and the nervous difficul- 
ties he had developed in booming successful, Leslie decided that 
she w'as not going to be "that way." She was going to get mote fun 
out of life by taking things easier. She did so in school and manjged 
to avoid some of the pressure by sta^-ing away 96 days of her four-year 
high school course. 

Leslie’s mother was a high school graduate who had sung profes- 
sionally before her marriage and who was now enjoying the prestige 
which her husband's status In the community commanded. She 
wanted her daughter to take vocal lessons from the best teacher in 
the city, to take some insirunjon in modeling to improve her poise 
while singing, to attend a fashionable finishing school, and to marr)' 
well. W'hen Leslie rejened most of these plans, for reasons presented 
belosv, a sister two years younger, whom Leslie described as "gifted,” 
eagerly accepted the opportunities that Leslie did not want and 
thereby aauaged some of her parent’s disappointment in their elder 
daughter. The promise of the sounget sister resulted in some lessen- 
ing of the pressure on Leslie during her last year in school. 

Extracurricular activities offered bj' the high school were chal- 
lenging to Leslie, but the regular curricular offerings were often 
tedious and "stupid.” Despite these feelings, and the fluctuation in 
her willingness to work, she achieved, over the eight semesters of 
senior high school, the academic reojrd shown on the facing page. 

With this record, her rank in dassat graduation tvas 49^1 in a class 
of 100. Her greatest satisfaction had bera in choir, but she said that 
biolog)’ (despite her interest in outdoor activity^ was "stupid” and 
English “least interesting." The general maiKcmaucs course, taken 
in the elesenth grade because her father insisted that it would be 
good for her, was merely tolerated. She found Spanish "fascinating" 
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SUBJECT 

1 ORADis 

1 9 10 11 12 

English 

P- fi* 

8 

8- c+ 

0 0- 




C- D' 


Amer. History 



B 5. 


Civics 

B* 6 













4' ftf- 

Algebra 





7^aZl( 



6 6+. 


Biology 


a- ct 




C C- 









Physical Ed. 

C A+ 

B- 

Sr a 

B B 



c. .0'. 

A A.. 

A A.. 





£ At: 





g- -S: 


but her teacher reported that she was not good at it, that she did not 
take an active part in class work, and that she did not display in that 
class her potentialities for leadership. Since during her senior year 
she was considering early marriage, the activities in a social-problems 
course, in which such units as marriage and the family pla)'cd on 
important part, were challenging to her, and the related-arts course 
was very satisfying. 

Teachers who had sufiicieni opportunity to observe Leslie in their 
classes described her by putting the names of their subject fields 
beside the descriptions which tliey thought most nearly fitted her. 
Their descriptions are presented on page 42. 

The descriptions suggest that Leslie seemed generally to feel 
secure, that she tvas variable in conscientiousness about her work 
but did not usually go bcyxRid requirements, that her influence on 
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oiersmdents varied in se.en,lcou^,»d,ha,sh^h^^^^ 

in cnmidering d>= welfare of he^rlf and “ "ich 

variauons from her nsual behavior, panacnlarly 
she found “tasdnaring," and English svh.ch she d^W ^ to 
interesling.” It should be noted that she had arranged to stay 

an average ot24 school days^chy«... 

Leslie’s academic record seems ^ ser) 

when her test performances are consid^ E.— » d *e r^ 

:sz::its:fstttrro“hfSn& 
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Abilities Tests, she said that she had not felt weU on the day that she 
took them. The Henmon-N’eison and Differential Aptitude Test 
scores tvere oiniously disappointing to her but she mashed her feel- 
tvell and then waved the scores aside as though they were of 
little importance. 

It was in extracurricular and awnmunitj’ activities that Leslie 
found her peatest satisfaction. She was a member of special choirs 
and the girls’ athletic association, and she held offices as president of 
the youth council and the girls pistol club. She was active in school 
attairs and joined evert- group for ivhich she was eligible. In addition, 
she cam^ on many activities, including hunting trips with her 
a prit ate vocal lessons, participation in many community affairs, 
munc in many forms, reading, and knitting. She believed that she 
get a ong well with everjone, and she described wth much 
p eas^ t e process by tsbich, through her guidance, a previouslv 

rejected classmate had become popular. 

1 English teacher asked each student to write a 

^puon of her^If under the title “WTiat Kind of a Person Am I?" 

er ne report, just as she ssrotc it, with original constructions and 
spellings retained, is presented below. 

What Kind of a Person Am 1 

.br -She, , goed kid- d., 

Oiia d, ctoil, , h^i w„k,r. 

P„l! ^ ‘*‘”2 •> belping then. 

P«l^ ^ 

I to, spod, would ndia bo OOdid, thud .oywte,. ] .hidk 
tens 'n .pod, hdp, ^ ,i,„j wid, mhCT ,nd i, bound to doch 
yon > comm ™o„„, of ^ood .pommunhip, 

“-“Wnn" nod , dcid /or , 

branit a mj ““Pnioni I »iU dihd 

b=«n,o a saada «hool .„cte i„ Hawaii o, 

cult one ”^'"“8 nr occupaiion was a diffi- 

she would hlfi 1 it grade, she thought 

would 1,U .oa,.»d a „„dc school and .hep tcon;c a singer on 
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the radio or in a night club. I Icr father fro^vucd on this choice be- 
cause he wanted her to go to the state university, but her mother 
approved it if the activity were kept at a high Icve!. Leslie 
this choice during part of her eleventh school year but added that 
she migln also consider a position as a director of rccreation-a choice 
influenced in part by the appointment of a very personable young 
man as recreation director of tbe city. Since frequent colds made her 
voice “undependable” and her public vocal pcrformani^ the 

so well accepted as they had been previously, she began ° , 

wisdom of attempting a career in music and she began to t m o 
leaching as an occupation. , ,i i i , 

Muchtoihedisappoinimcntof her parents, Leslie fe vep' eep y 

in love during her senior year with a young veteran who le * 
civil service position in the city. Despite parental protests an ma y 
quarrels at home, she became engaged to him and p ans v'ere m 
for marriage one year after she bad been graduated. ereas o 
ly she had talked about careers, she now spoke most about cooLing. 

making curtains, and similar household tasks. 

Family pressures were strong, boviever and— partly ® . 

desire for the social prestige of having a daughter in college an p 
in the hope that absence might cause a lessening o 
boyfriend-iicr parents insisted that Lesliegoon toco! ege or 
one year. To satisfy their desires she ap^ced to atten a mac 
college close enough to bet home town to permit week-en v isiis vv 
the family and semiweckly visits of her fiance. The parents accep 
this plan only when they found that they could not get er to 
a fashionable finishing school. She agreed to go to ^ ® 

College, although she would have stayed at home i rny 
would change their minds about making me go to sc oo 
an impossibility!” V\'hen she was asked what there was a u 
. might make her successful at the teachers college, s e 

liked children and got along with them pretty we . ..j an 

what might keep her from being successful, she sai , 
attitude which makes me feel like giving up sometimes. 

One month before Leslie was gr^uated, she seeme 
she had solved many of her problems and she loo 'C 
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favorably on her school career. She said that school had been gen- 
erally useful and pleasant. She wished she had not taken algebra, 
Spanish, and general science and that she had taken art, more home 
economics, and home management. She would have liked advanced 
courses in related arts and regretted the fact that she had not spent 
more time on Spanish so that she could have earned better grades. 

Leslie was optimistic about the future because she expected to be 
a happily married wife and mother within five years. She expected 
to join a country club where there were opportunities for sports and 
to be a member of an or^nization where they "help the poor and 
do \s-elfare work particularly for children." She expressed confidence 
that she had chosen the right career and was ready for life after high 
school. In a note to a school officer she said, “1 certainly appreciated 
the counseling I received. I love to talk to people and not have them 
half interested in me or laugh at my ideas but genuinely interested 
in my future. I hope I'll have a good future. I’m pretty sure I will 
with the boy I’m going to marry." 

Although, at the time of graduation, Leslie had applied for attd 
had been accepted at the teachers’ college and the decision seemed to 
have been made to the satisfaaion of es'eryone, her parents did not 
drop their pressure to get her farther a%\ay than commuting distance 
from her fiance. They did find a training school for laboratory' tech- 
nicians in a city far enough from home so that weekly commuting 
would not be possible, and she agiced to attend it for one year. She 
enrolled in the school and report^ that she liked the work. She also 
reported, hotvever, that in her second s'ear out of high school she 
expected to be manied. 


Discussion Questions 

Does the report on Leslie suggest that the major responsibility 
of the school in this case was the ^ucation of her parents? In vietv 
of the evidence that the urge to rise in social status largely determined 
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the nature of Leslie’s parents’ behasnor, and in view of the fact that 
this urge is common in the LTniteJ Stares, hoiv can schools provide 
for students who arc subject to this influence? 


Hal 

Writing a report about him at ibeend of his senior year in high 
school, Hal’s English teacher said; 

He stood out among a great nuinbet of boys in my world litetaruie 
clasi At the beginning of the seinester 1 noticed him because he was 
the largest bo)' in the class and because he regularly entered quietly 
isco che class discussioos, revealing his independent reaaions to «hat 
was being discussed. As the weeks went on, my first impressions of 
Hal were strengthened. Here was a boy who participated in class cot 
as a show.ofi', not as a monopohxer of rhe class, but because be bad 
something he wanted to contribute. He seemed to be an individual 
who not only read the assigned material but who thought about what 
he read— -who questioned the truth of what he read I bad no other 
boy who challenged him. My problem was to stimulate him to further 
thinking — to help him grow. I began to make special assignments for 
him. 

If this teacher had added tliat Hal was a serious person and one 
tvbose feelings of uncertainty and inseevrit}' at the time of high 
school graduation svete many, she Mt>uld have completed a good 
description of him. 

Hal’s insecurities were compounded by worry about getting drafted 
info the armed forces, the problem of choice benveen making a career 
on his ovsTt or staying with his parents on the family farm and, further, 
by the difficulty of talking this out with parents whom he respected 
and, to some e.xtent, feared. 


«8 THE TROUBLED ONES [Hal 

With respect to entry into the armed forces Hal expressed himself 
frequently in these words: 

Things are so uncertain and mixed up that I don’t know where I 
will be next with the war going the way it is." 

It bothers me to feel uncertain because I do not have a feeling of 
security." 

war has made me uncertain of my future. I may be drafted 
for service." 

I don t know whether to stay on the farm in hope that I will be 
e erred, to start college in September, or enlist and get it over with." 

I m not anxious to get into Service." 

Much of Hal s behavior can be attributed to the situation in his 
child t. up on a farm where, as tlie eldest of six 

had f required to put in many hours of labor. Both parents 
school rV'^k ^"<1 ^ad attended six years of elementary 

and thev strong feelings about the need for harsh discipline 

children^ H Tk j “nonsense" or disobedience from their 

resDfict (nr ^ learned to disapprove of young people's lack of 
ing obedient' the German system of demand- 

"■e need here* ’ exclaimed, "Oil boy, that is something 

rbat there vver^ k country so 

city’s youth ce didn't have to hang around the 

RuentlyofhisT''^'^’ *’^*^*’ "’ovies, and taverns. He spoke fre- 
their love and^^lp parents had done for him— 
they Were buiU._^ /action for him and of his realization now that 
Cized the matcrnL*” "r” ^ foundation for moral success. He criti- 
parents they harj vj? °k and wondered what kind of 

enro ling in cqH^ ’ ^ the final choice was to be made, among 
arm, Hal was too armed forces, or remaining on the 

'amng for his father to die issues with his parents. He 'WS 

. 7>"= <l«c«io„ 3C f 1 tin. „ha. do. 

manccssvere noted a f^'l^^^fdancc arose when Hal’s test per' 
O'ces of farmin ^ counselor thought that his occu- 
^ ^aginecring might be combined in 
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training for agricultural engineering. The test scot« belotv repre 

LJms L etas end sce„.ed .o verify 6-“^ 

ences that he and Iris teachers evpated. "ne loss 

sections of the Primary Mental Abiltltes Tests, , 

student to svorl. very rapidly, ma, not be 

could really have done had he not been a thor^h, ^ 

son ssho stopped to cheek all his J^rnrh^ 

unable to grasp the directions for the test. He had guessed that h, 


u\mUAAASnSXm 
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number scores would be low because of inadequate preparation in 
arithmetic in a rural school, but he was obviously pleased at the gen- 
eral le\’el of his test performances. 

Largely because he was not challenged by teachers, ^vho had not 
recognized his potentialities and considered him just another big 
‘hick” who would return to the farm, Hal achies'ed only the mediocre 
academic record pesented below. It resulted in the attainment of 



a rank of only 1 82 in a graduating class of 250 by a student who might 
have reached much higher levds. The tendency to get lower marks 
in the second semester of eadj school jear than in the first svas due 
partly to the fact that he commonly lost more than two ^veeks of 
school when spring planting required his presence at home on the 
farm. Hal said that he liked ail but one of his subjects, and he ranked 
phj-sics, band, and mathematics in that order as best-liked subjects. 
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English, until his senior )•«», was not a favorite subject, and he dis- 
missed geography as a waste of time and the one course that he would 
not have elected had he known more about it. 

During his senior year, HaJ. in commenting about his courses, 
wrote: 

In the jsast semester I feel that I have learned something more than 
just English. 1 have acquired a new method of thinking which differs 
from mj original in that now instead of taking certain things for 
granted, i now uncoasciatsJf question them. As far as good books 
are concerned 1 have an idea of what is considered good reading. 

I feel that in the last sanesier ! did not learn all that was required 
in sentence structure, fes hard tosaf w hat I drda'r learn ill door know 
what I didn’t learn. 

Notable for a farm boy was the fact that Hal elected none of the 
agriculture, machine shop, auto mechanics, mechanical drawing, or 
ts-oodworking classes offered at the school. Wlien asked about it, he 
said that he learned enough about those things on the farm and that 
school w'as a place to leant the Linds of things he couldn’t leant at 
home. His parents had encouraged him to choose the academic 
courses. 

Band membership as a comet pbjet was Hal’s only school actisit)'. 
Although the coaches in the school would have liked to have this 
rugged and husky boy on their squads, he did not participate because 
farm chores limited his time for practice and b^use he had fre- 
quent, unexpected, and unexplained nosebleeds. Group activities 
with other jouths took pboe only in ooasional sand-lot baseball 
games and through membership in a 4 -H Club, tvhich he thoroughly 
enjojed. ”1116 reading that he did voluntarily was described by him 
as adventure '‘psjchologicar stories and he said that he enjoyed such 
books as The Return of the IVafire, fCim, and f Chose Freedom w hen 
thej’ were assigned in senior English. He said that such books gave 
him “intelligent opinions and id^-” 

At the time of graduatiOT, Hal s uncertainty about the future w’as 
reflected in the statements noted earlier in this report. Satisfied, when 
be first started high school, widi the idea of returning to the farm. 
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he became less sure of that career. Occasionally he commented that 
farming required a lot of money— the family farm svould have to he 
expanded if he ^vere to work with his father— and “There are lots of 
easier ways to make a living." He did feel, hovves'er, that he had had 
the benefit of practical experience which “I would nes'er lose and 
which I can always turn to ” and he could not keep some aspect of 
agriculture out of his planning. Agricultural engineering seemed a 
likely choice and, near the end of his senior year, it seemed that he 
would enroll in that course at the state university. Then came the 
possibility of being drafted into the armed forces and the difficulty of 
telling his parents that he might want to leave the farm. At the time 
he graduated he was in a dilemma, with all the feelings of uncertainty 
and insecurity noted above. Hal was not a happy person when com- 
mencement seemed to require that a choice must be made. 

“Regardless of what Hal does after graduation,” one of his teachers 
uTOte, “I think he \sill make an excellent citizen. He has high prin* 
dpies and is not easily influenced by the popular trend. He is not 
aggressive; he finds satisfaction with his life as it now is. He is a 
thinker. His comments on certain phases of school life reflect pene- 
tration and understanding worthy of a mature person.” 

Six months after graduation Hal reported that he was working 
part time on the farm and part lime as a machine lender in a local 
factoty. A year from that time he expected to be in the armed forces. 

Discussion Questions 

It now appears that a period of serv'ice in the armed forces has 
become an essential interlude in the usual pattern of coming of age 
in America, which formerly consisted of high school, a job, marriage, 
and family responsibilities. WljaJ steps can schools tale to prepsie 
students for the added responsibility of sersice in the armed forces? 

One of the major des'elopmental tasks of adolesrence is to gain 
greater freedom from parental control and to make dedsions about 
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tlic future more independently than was done in childhood. It is 
cs'idcnt that IJal was not developing this skill and that his parents 
would not have appoved of any increase in c-xpressions of inde- 
pendent action. Siiould teachers has e been governed bv’ the parents’ 
desires in tliis case or was it their duty fo assist him in making his outi 
decisions? Is there any way in which Hal could have been assisted 
uithout provoking conflict between borne and school and without 
developing feelings of uncertaintyand insecurit)-? 

WTvat docs the repoti of HaVs pciformances on speeded tests sug- 
gest concerning the need for individual interpretation of test scores 
in terms of the personajirs- of the student « ho tales the tests? Hal 
could have scored higher hy working at a faster rate and checking 
less rigorously for accuraev. Should he have been told to do so? 


Rosie 

Rosie was a large, plump girl with thick glasses and a serious 
CISC of acne that did not clear up at the usual time. She had not 
learned enough about personal grooming to male the most of her 
possibilities and her plain appearance resulted in rejection by most 
of her classmates. kS’ithdrawing from this situation, she became list- 
less and apathetic in school to the point where no assignments were 
done. Failure in one course almost ended her school career, but she 
responded to counseling in time to make graduation possible. 

No one at home eared about Rosie. TTte third of four children of 
foreign-born and clementary-school-educated parents who had much 
diflficult)' in earning enough monej' to keep the family together, Rosie 
was forced to male her own way. School attendance be)’ond the 
minimum legal age was not encouraged for any member of her family 
and, had Rosie not found a way to pay her own expenses irhile in 
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high school, her parents tvould not hare provided for her. Tj’pical 
of their lack of concern about education was the fact that her mother 
threw away a twenty-page manuscript of a story that Rosie had wit- 
ten because she considered such WTiting "nonsense." Since Rosie 
\vas required to share a room with a j-ounger sister who went to bed 
early and, since the rest of the home was crmvded, there was no place 
to do home^vork, to study, or to compose the stories she thought she 
could WTite. 

Rosie's attitudes toward home and school may be noted in the auto- 
biography which she wrote for her eleventh-grade English teacher. 
It was one of the longest of all those wTiiten and it earned her an A 
for that unit of the course. Without editing of any form, this is the 
report she ga\'e her teacher. 

My Autobiography 

I can remember only as far back as the age of five when the depres- 
sion was still going heavy. Pa was out of work every now and then, 
and the family had to depend on the counry or neighbors for help. 
Sometimes Pa got a job from the papermen planting uees or putting 
in a bn n for some nice, fancy home. If he made two dollars in a day, 
he felt lucky. Sometimes he helped a near-by farmer with the thrash- 
ing or haying if they could afford to pay. If not, they would give us 
food or clothing instead, which was just as good. Some of them would 
only promise to pay. 

1 can remember once when the county brought rtfo huge boxes of 
groceries lo the house. They contained canned goods, bread, crackers, 
fresh fruits and vegeubles, meat, and even candy, which we haven't 
tasted in quite some time, then. My sister and I jumped up and down 
fore we had something good to cat for a linle while again. Then as I 
went into the next room, Ma had tears in her honest-starring eyes. Not 
understanding what they were about I asked her and she only said that 
it was because she felt happy a^in and when I looked, 1 saw that the 
boxes contained something of even greater value than food, for in her 
'hands were two tightly cbsped ten dolbr bills that meant the rent 
could be paid this month, hfany times the coal company threatened to 
get our coal if we couldn’t pay the bill 

I can also rtmtrtAer when my godfather brought all ktirds of sau- 
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I remember when I to the sixth grade and a nurse came to the 
school to check our eyes. She handed me a slip of paper stating that 
my eyes were very poor and that I needed glasses badly. I was glad to 
Ma say that she didn't think she could a£ord them, but when the 
second notice was rccdved. Pa immediately took me to an eye doctor 
for glasses. They were of gold metal frame with round lenses and 
looked simply hideous. It took a litde while to get used to, but I found 
that things really looked clearer, and for once in my life I could see 
the blackboard widiout having to stand directly in front of Ic I en* 
joyed movies, too. 

History was always my downfall at schooL Math was another one. 
I've always liked English, though. 1 don’t get the best marks in it, but 
I guess it must be becanse we do a lot of writing. 

I don’t participate in the activities becanse 1 work after sdMol and 
my gang doesn't participate either. 

I like school a lot more this year, but 1 don’t get along with some of 
the teachers as well as I might. 

As of ROW, I have no real ambutoo. 1 used to think I'd like to be- 
come a fashion designer, but that idea seems pretty sole right now. 
This country has plenty of those and the competition is high, fm 
not taking any clerical subjects in school and hla thinks 1 should, but 
I'm nor intereeed in that type of work. Jobs are very scarce, and when 
I graduate I believe they'll be a lot scarcer, but that is the chance fm 
caking 1 guess. If I ccaild, I would like to be some sort of writer, but 
that taka skill, experience, practice, and usually money. I don’t have 
either of those but the most successful people seem to start from 
scratch so maybe there is a chance for me. mo. 

Rosie was confident that she amid be an author of short stories. 
This interest was discos'ered when the tenth-grade test scores listed on 
page 57 were interpreted to her. She seemed unconce rn ed about them 
until the counselor came to the fluencs'-test score. When she saw her 
percentile on that test she brightened up and said, “I love to wTite. I 
write stories. I can tsTite interesting storjes.” Then she told freely and 
in lively fashion of the stories she had written "about slum girls 
struggling to success" and of her plans to write more. It was only 
when speaking of these plans and of her success as a vsaitress at a 
resort hotel, where she got big tips bj* “kidding tbe customers," that 
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Rosies«med»«nftomhe,lisde55pau^oFbeh™.TleKvm 

Aeonlya, ea, in which she Ao>ved confidence 

pcoridcii, fo, an alec, .cache,, .he chance Co challeny h» .n »h» . 

School cvas an unhappy eapecienee fo, Rosje and "I-™ 
she cc-as blue, abou. ic. She dishled An,e,ican h.s.ojj- “ 

would not do even the minimum assignment. A fai ng ^ 
fim semeste, of .he couese did no.srimula.e he,, and she fad'd =Sf“ 
in U.e second semes.e.. Since Ac hisnny was 

and she .hecefon. had .o cepea. ic, she nj..ly dcopp^ ‘’CSu a 
1. cvas onlv when a counselo. cncvinced he, .ha. h.gh school ^dua 
noncvashighlydestable,andc«henheaidedhe,.ndevelopu.gl>ette. 
Study habits, that she decided to stay. 
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osie made a bad start in the American problems course in her 
senior year, and again the counseling processes used for history were 
require . reviously she had disliked biology, and had disliked mathe- 
matic so much that she avoided it completely in high school. When 
^ ^ j her senior year she found that she “could not 

^an It, and she dropped it to return to her favorite subject, art. 
i^ing and filing as an occupation, she said, "would drive me crazy!” 
bhe liked her art work very much and elected it for three and one 
naif high school years. 

Rosie’s attitude toward courses and teachers, her refusal to recite 
fti .1 msistance to doing any homework other 

cranw"! ^ one study hall per day resulted in a gen* 

1 of f "”8® «nd a rank of 308 in the graduating 

numbers ni. four-year record is presented below. The 

X o the letter grades represent ratings of effort on a three- 
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point scale, 1 indicating a high degree of effort, 2 indicating average 
effort, and 3 indicating low effort. She seemed unconcerned about 
her standing, and tv/icn she graduated she tt-as convinced that she 
wanted to have nothing more to do with education. 

Rosie was not interested in school clubs. She was a member of the 
Future Homemakers and Future Business Leaders of America be- 
cause election of some clubs in the senior year was required of all 
students, but she thought that not much was accomplished in them. 
She would have liked to be in a cappella choir but said simply that 
she had forgotten to go to the try-outs. Activities of all sorts were 
J/mired hy hee many hours of nwi, and she could find rime for only 
a little reading and an occasional dance when she could get one of 
her rare dates. Radio listening after she got home from work in the 
evening was her chief activity. 

Rosie did many menial jobs. For twoy’cars she ironed clothes every 
day for meager uuges. During her senior j-ear she found a Job as a 
waitress at a resort hotel after a short period of work there as a general 
maid. The wages were low but the tips were generous and, during 
some weekends, she\\x)uldget $15 to $20 from that source. She said 
that she got along very well with men customers and that she enjoyed 
"kidding” with them. They were more likely, she said, to leat'e big 
tips when pleased with her "kidding.” WTien an emploj-er suggested 
that her acne might limit her effectiveness as a svaitress. she began to 
take treatments and her appearance imptm-ed. She liked her work 
more as time went on and decided to continue as a full-time waitress 
at the hotel after graduating from high school. 

In May of her senior year, Rosie affirmed her choice of waitress 
as an occupation, wth retail sellingand service in the armed forces as 
second and third choices only if something interfered seriously tvith 
her first selection. When pressed for reasons for her choice, she said, 

"I tvanfed to meet people and get over my inferiority complex if I 
could. My work has helped some." Another reason for her choice ■\\'as 
that "waitresses often get chances to travel." When asked what there 
was about her that might keep her from being successful as a waitress, 
she said, "My temper,” and when asked what might make her su<> 
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cessful, she said, “I tr)' to be nice and friendly with people and I try 
to give them good sen'ice.” She thought that there "’as some, but not 
much, chance of becoming a hostess in a large restaurant but didn’t 
think she tvould have the "ability" to operate a business of her ott’n. 
She thought that things would work out tvell for her in the future 
because “I plan to save my pay checks and spend my tips." 

Her selF-appraisal indicates that Rosie felt, at the end of her high 
school career, that she had made some progress in education and in 
getting over her inferiority complex. On twelve items she placed 
herself, in comparison to other seniors, as foUosw; 

Highest Quarter 

Confidence that I have chosen the right career. 

Third Quarter 

Confidence that I will succeed in tny chosen work. 

Readiness for life after high school 

Getting along with people. 

Knowing mj own strengths. 

Second Quartet 

Reading achievemenc 

Intelligence test scotes. 

Rank in this senior class. 

Knowing mj o«'n weaknesses. 

Getting along in new situations. 

Lowest Quarter 

Achievement in arimmetic and nuihematlcs. 

WTien Rosie was asked about possibilities of marriage, she said 
there ssas not much chance for her. In any case, she said it would 
not be for a long lime. "I tvant lo get around before 1 settle down to 
raise a family." 

Six months after graduation Rosie reported that she was very 
happy in her job as a ss’aitress. A )-ear later she said she would still 
be working there but ss’as considering enlistment in the Women's 
Army Corps. 63401 
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Discussion Questions 

Since Rosie took the same kind of position that she might have 
obtained if she had left school uvo sxsjfS earlier, and since her earn- 
ings might have contributed significantly to the family v-elfare for 
that Us-o-j-car period, would it not have been better to let her drop 
out of school «hen she wanted to do so? 

By encouraging Rosie to stay in school until she tvas graduated, 
has the school not dcs'cloped in her the false concept that she is an 
‘'educated" person? 

Is the work of a waitress suitable for a high-school graduate? Has 
the school failed when its graduates go into occupations that are near 
the bottom of the occupational scale" 

Is the fact that Rosie is very happy in her work satisfactory esa- 
dence that she has made a wise vocational choice? 

WTtat plans of action are open to teachers ivhose pupils will not 
do class assignments? Should alloivances for dmimstances at home 
be made by diiTcrentiaied requirements for pupils within the same 
classes? If this is done, will it result in the lowering of standards in 
high schools? \\’ill there be a lessening of development of the will 
to work? 


Teddy 

The huskiest boy in his class, Teddy was known to everyone 
for his prowess with the shot put and disots and as one of the solid 
blocks in the football line- Uninterested in matters academic and 
unhappy about “sitting still as much as they want jou to do in school,” 
Teddy almost became a drc^>out. Several times it appeared that he 
-,Tiv,.>U eiirrtimb fo the olcas of fais (ncnch to po out west and pet awav 
~ 
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from high school, but he did “sweat out a diploma.” When he left 
after his four years of travail, he was ver)* uncertain about the wisdom 
of having stayed and about his future. 

Perhaps Teddy's lach of interest in school aiuld be traced to the 
fact that he aitvaj-s bad trouble with wtwds and with reading. His 
test scores when he saw them, seemed only to verify what he had 
known about himself. He was very- unhappy because English was 
a required subject. “I am not interested," he said, "in stories and 
poetry, and I can see no reason ivhy I should have to read them and 
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talk about then, in dass." He et-en dislilca his dasses m ,e^OTrk 
because marks uerc detennine.! b)- icritten tesG rather than by trhat 
had been accomplished manually in the shop. His uTiong acrom- 
plishments may be obsen ed in the follouing autobiography, uTtttOT 
for his eles enth-grade teacher. Perhaps the shortest of all those 
ten by junior class students, it reteals in length and form the per- 
formance of a student who scorned things literars'. 


AlTTOBIOGRAPHY 

M, name is Teddy. I .as bom Febmasy 15. 19J5 in a Unle sown 

60 miles from here. c.a..w.i 

I have gone tbmu£b GndeJ School and I now ane^ 
hi, (umre^ee, is L of mo 

or Drafuns. t have oken so fsr Meet Drawms m 9ib. lOdc ^ m 
llth^^I hsve been oking bUchine Dsawmg I us, lakmg a ceurse 

blf fsrarim 's^St^ footbaH ke silting. *2^ 

have tsken whJe in H.gh School ke shot p,! and 
heotim hobby U Pborngraphy. I =Fe m, p.cmre, wnh ».y 0.0 

h‘ titd.^'S.tostalngd.e Summer are Teensge deb. 

Swl^llb, and .ithn.y.osk a. home alsolmn generally Inrly 

TTcU occupied with someilitns to da 

Porhapsitssosthedes^^— 

led Tedd) into e . occupation during most of his school 

ing academic record, sshich resulted in a rank 

' class of 353, reflected his changing interests. 
of299in agra u g . jn tJjc ninth grade 

Sinre he Uved of ox en simple agriculrural pam- 

but he soon found ‘^at tW ^ ^ 

phlets was bejon jniwing. in which he got the second 

sophomore >^r 1 school career, convinced him that drafting was 

andl^tB ,. Ki:, ^ijcj brother gave him a set of iiutruments 

the choice lor rum. 
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to encourage this choice, and he elected algebra in his junior j-ear 
because he thought it would help him as a draftsman. Near failure 
in that cxiursc, and the realization that drafting ts-as a sedentary’ occu- 
pation, oom*inced him that he should not choose it as a career, and 
his perfonnance in mechanical drawing fell below prerious levels. 
He did elect a Personal English course in the senior year because he 
thought it might help him, but he was sadly disappointed in it. Dur- 
ing the last }ear of school he was just completing requirements and 
counting the daj-s until school ivas finbhed— permarfently he hoped- 
for him. At the time of graduation he said that he wished he had not 
taLen civics and histors’ because thej’ were “uninteresting" and that 
he had taken machine shop and geometry’ because he believed that 
he OTuld use them in the armed forces. 

Teddy’s school activities were confined to athletics. He svas a 
member of the track and football squads for three yean. He did say 
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(hit he would luve Iil.al to in chojr (presented f)y a conflict in 
sclicdiilc uitli atlilctic activities), Imi lie rejected imitations to join 
any other ofgintMtums When (ic was asU-iI uhat new school activi- 
tie? would attract htm. he mhI. "I^riving and shooting lessons.” 

Much of Tct!d)'» leisure time nas talcn up with a motorcjcic, 
wluch he h.id Ivniglit with hisown earnings Hiding his motofcjrlc 
and partieip.uing m iporn filJrtJ romf of the time left after school, 
athletic praetKXs, ami 1 5 limits of work each week. I Ic listed foot- 
hall, swimming, and u-e skating in that order as the things he liked 
to do most in his sp.irc lime, with dancing and hiking as "oncc-in-a- 
while” interests .An aictagewTek for him consisted, he wrote, of the 
following .ictnifies 

XCoiVcd all day 

^fotning—Otuich. 

Afternoon— S« immmg 

Evenirg— Roller ikiting 

McnJjj 

Noon hour — Watched baseball 

After school— Track and work. 

Evttiinj;— Dascball rad'®, school work generally 

XT’eJnesJjj i About ihesamras Monday 

TkufMj J 

Prudij 

Noon hcpur— Vl’afched baseball 

After sctiool— Track meet. 

Evening — Co out. 

He said that he seldom svenr out on school nights and that he 
usually got home by eleven o’clock on Friday and Saturday. This 
was two liours earlier than the average hour reported by other stu- 
dents in Ins chss 
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The statement about getting home at an eaily hour was similar 
to others that Teddy made. Inteniewers always reported that he 
seemed to be trying to impress them that he was a good boy. He said 
that his friends would describe him as a “good guy” and that, al- 
though ihev wanted him to go with them on a hobo jaunt, he 
wouldn’t do it. "I'm not the land that would run away from home.” 
These and many other statements about "doing right” and “being 
good” mads some observers thinV that perhaps he was protesting too 
much. 

Teddy was the sixth of a family of nine children, consisting of 
four gills and five bos's. His father, a farmer with elementary-school 
training, was plagued by health problems and was finally fortsd to 
give up the family farm to wort as a day laborer on a large farm near 
the dt)-. His mother, who had completed three years of high school, 
confined her setiddes to the care of the home. Though she was much 
concerned about the tvelfare of the diildren she did not urge them 
to continue their education, and only one of the elder children had 
finished high school. One brother influenced Teddy’s decisions so 
that when he proposed that they ope r a te a filling station together 
Teddy agreed readily. Later, ixben the brother proposed that they 
enter the armed forces together. Teddy agreed to that suggestion too. 
He would not consider farming as a permanent vexation but tvas 
quite tnlling to undertake it for a short rime until he could save 
enough money to set up a filling station. 

The possibility of service in the armed forces, since he was of draft 
age when he svas graduated from high school, was a serious tnatter 
for Teddy. He did not want to go but, if he had to, he thought it 
might be an opportunit)- to learn a trade. He tvas wxtrrfed that he 
might be assigned to asiation, the one actisity of the armed forces in 
which he did not want Gaining or a work assignment 


Six months after graduation Teddy was working as a hired haitd 
on a large farm. He liked the work but expeaed. svithin the year, to 
enter the armed forces. 
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Dtscussfon Quostfons 

In vms of Tctidv » mmti! Iimiuttoni and rtonomic cucum- 
srjnm, Ijjs not thf Jchcio! done at myII at it could ha\'c done for 
him* Would \Tnj lij\x Ixrtn uiitfird if Teddv had been jour son^ 
Tcdd> \\a^ oIaiouU) unprepared Co do the reading required in 
high school, and this condition affreted his hotL in all his classes. 
Which of the folloiungcoones of action should havp been follcmed 
retention in the junior high school until his reading unproved, place- 
ment in a remedu! reading group in place of Cor in addition to} his 
cellar English classes, curtailment of his athletic activities so that 
he might carry an extra class m lemedial English’ 

Wlut explanations can sou gise for Teddy’s frequent attempts to 
irtdicafc that he «■»» a g^l Iws'’ 




Clark 

Brent 

Larry 

Brad 

Sonia 

Ben 



The six cases described in this chapter had troubles in adjusting, 
just as those in the pre^^ous chapter had, but their attempts to solve 
them Jed to conflict with school personnel, trith the police, uith 
parenK, and with fellow pupils. These students ate the kind who 
annov teachers and disturb those who have to deal with them in 
out-of-school situations. Thev demand much more time than other 
students, become the object of many disciplinary actions, and be- 
come the subject of endless discussions in which they are cited as 
examples of how terrible young people ate getting to be these dap. 

It is cases such as these that cause schools to set up many rules and 
regulations which are unnecessary for, and may do great injustice to, 
the majorin' of their students. The reader might consider, during 
his study of these cases, whether the usual regulations are likely to 
be effective tvith students such as these and whether some of the 
time spent in their enforcement might uell be spent in discovering 
the source of these students' problems and providing assistance for 
their solution. 

'The following questions are intended to focus discussion after the 
cases have been read. Many otlicrs will occur to the reader. 

1 . Are all these six cases trying to satisfy a basic need? Is it a com- 
mon one to all adolescents? If it is, why do the attempts to satisfy it 
result in the kind of beliavior characteristic of each of these cases? 

2. Would it not have been better for some of these students to 
drop out of school, since they seemed capable of working effectively 
in the out-of -school situation but very ineffeaively within the school? 

3. Is it really possible in the usual school situation to provide for 
such extreme individual differences as these six cases display? Spe- 
cifically, what could have been done for each? 

4. Considering the value of a high school diploma, tvere the 
actions that resulted in failure of two of the boys to graduate from 
high school justified? 
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5. \Mut can ihc indiviiluat icachct ilo uith Ixn-^ who continu- 
ally disturb other memlim of tlicir classes but ssho are adept at 
as-oidinjj the cnnscqucncn of ibar iKbasior' 

(>. tacb of these stutknis had spcciaf abtlitics sshkh could have 
l>cm daclopcil [fmv ccmld this fuse Iiccn done without sccTTunp 
lornsardthcm' ff these students ss-crcgisfTi special allmtion, ss-ould 
that not fuse licm a loss m class ni'xalc Exsrause some students 
tnight Iches-e that disturbing Ixh-isior rs resvarded rather than 
punished' 


Clark 

"Well, ss lut has c I tlone noiv'" was Clark’s first question s\ hen 
he SS 1 S mters'icsscsl bs a ct^nsclor during his first star of senior high 
school. He often anttciptcd a scolding and usually expected to be 
‘bawled out." tie had begun to think that all adults, particularly 
teachers and principals (and c-xcepting only his father), sstre persons 
whose chief actisaties eonsisterf of berating yuuth and telling them 
svhatss-as good for them. Teachers, he felt, sstne people svho dunked 
students and fussed about such unimpwtant things as homes\-ork, 
credits, and grades but ssho Lnesv nothing about such important 
things as driving a truck, drinking beer, riding arourtd town in a big 
car, going hunting, and dressingupfora date. 

Clark thought he knesv svbal ss-asgood for him, and he certainly 
knciv whai others thought sstiuld “do him good." At various times 
he commented' 

“I don'r file btstotj. i don't fee bo«' «s going to do me any good " 
■Jioroe ettwornirs (a course in cocking uLen durseg his senior 
year) tin'l doing me no good." 
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"I wjjb I had taken geomcriy and advanced algebra because they 
w-ould have done me a lot of good!' 

"A few years of my life in the aimed services will not affect me, 
but do me goad!' 

His teachers had other ideas of what would have been good for 
him. They made such suggestions as corporal punishment, depriva- 
tion of privileges at home, better attendance at school, more home- 
tvorh, “taking him dottm a peg." and “flunking” him. 

Clark nearly failed many times but managed to stick it out to 
graduate 335th in a class of 353. The following school record indi- 
cates his progress toward that standing. 


During his tenth year, Oark found one teacher tvho seemed to 
understand him. He liked the teacher of art, the informality of the 
art class, and the art activities so much that on an interest inventory 
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Clark; . 

.d.ini.e«d while he wes in .he. 

Ughlevclo„.hee..is.icscele.S.n«jh.seneou^^^^^^^ 

satisfying school expetienc , ^ regular school routine 

but a change of teachers and the return 
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times, would have liked to see one of his three sons go on to the study 
of civil engineering. 

Oark told about his sdiool experiences and his vocational plans 
in an autobiography wTitten for his English teacher in the eleventh 
grade. His report, ^ited only to prevent identlGcation, follows. 

Once when 1 was small and was playing baseball I had an accident. 
1 was catching and the boy boning threw his bat and it hit me in the 
head. 1 was knocked out and when I woke up there was blood all over 
“7 part of my body. Then I was taken to a doctor and had 
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As Claik indicated in his autobiography, his father owned a truck- 
ing business. Drwing a truck, talking trucker’s language, and living 
a trucker’s life appealed greatly to Clark and, compared to a day on a 
hauling job, a day at school seemed a sissified and unimportant ac- 
tivity, His father encouraged these feelings by permitting Clark to 
drive whenever one of the truckers was absent, and Clark was so 
willing to do so that he missed an average of 25 days of classes in each 
of his senior high school years. 

Clark’s father had attended school for only seven years, but he 
encouraged Clark, his eldest son, to finish high school and go on to 
college. He did not, howev'er, support his verbal statements by re- 
quiring regular school attendance or showing any concern when 
Clark did not achieve high marks. An elder sister had left school 
before graduation to marry, and two brothers, seven and twelve years 
j’ounger than Clark, were in school. Their mother, a high school 
graduate, showed little concern about Clark’s difficulties and covered 
up for him when there were unexplained absences from school. The 
trucking business was very successful and the family enjoyed a high 
standard of living. Their television set was one of the first and largest 
in the city, the children’s clothes were superior to those of most of 
their classmates, and there were tu-o large cars in the garage. Clark 
received a new automobile as a Christmas present during his junior 
year. 

Automobiles and good clothes were important in Clark's life. He 
was handsome, and when he dressed up in his fine clothes, svith lots 
of money in his pockets, and sat at the wheel of his new car, he was 
much sought after by both girls and boys. His gang was composed of 
boys who, like himself, did not like school and who became involved 
in some questionable activities. Though under the legal age, they 
soon found a tavern keeper who supplied them with beer, and they 
enjoyed many evenings consisting of a ride in the car, a few drinks of 
beer, and then a rowdy appearance at a school dance or at the com- 
munity youth center. At one time their travels took them to a southern 
state, where they ran out of cash and were apprehended by the police 
and sent home. Clark was the only one of the group who was not 
reprimanded by his parents for setting out on the expedition. 
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Like the other members of his gang, Clark did not take part in 
school extracurricular activities beause he thought that they were 
too sissified, but he did enjoy hunting trips with his father and some 
Hi-Y basketball games. He spent much time hanging around down- 
town, «-atching telc^sion, and going to an occasional movie. Sports 
books were his only reading materials. 

There was never much doubt in Clark's mind about svhat he would 
do when he finished high school. He always indicated that he would 
enter his father’s business and ultimately take it o\-er as his onm. At 
times he talked about going to college to study engineering, but there 
was little reason to believe that he ivould undertake the training, and 
his dislike of mathematics made the choice seem unreasonable. At 
the Ume he was graduated he felt that he had "all the training I need 
from experience." Despite his dislike of school, he felt that it had 
been useful. He felt that his future depended entirely on his o\s-n 
eifortsand that he could solve any problems that came his way. W'hen 
asked svhether, if he had the choice, he would prefer a steady, safe job 
as an emplo)'ee of someone else to running his otvn business with its 
attendant risk of going bankrupt, he said that he would not. ’To 
have something of your o\%ti you have to take a chance in life." Clark 
had taken many risks and the}' had all turned out well. Hadn’t he 
risked his chance of graduation daily for the past four years and 
hadn't he made it? There sm 3lwa}-s the possibility of having to serve 
in the armed forces, but with respect to that he said, “a few years of 
my life in the service will not alfea me, but do me good.” 

Six months after graduation, Clark was driving a truck for his 
father and enjoting it veiy much. 


Discussion Questions 

What techniques for the nK)ri»'ation of students ^vho seem not 
to be interested in academic matters are as’ailable to teachers? Hosv 
might some of them has'e been used with Cbrt? 

When a student can see no merit in his school %%x)rk, what can 
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teachers do to convince him that graduation is worth the effort in- 
volved and the sacrifice of current satisfactions for future benefits? 

It is indicated that Clark’s teadiers had suggested six methods for 
making him conform. What are the merits and tveaknesses of each 
of their suggestions? 


Brent 

All who talked about Brent used superlatives. He was the 
sljortesthoy in school, the best wisecracker among hundreds, die boy 
who behaved worst in school assemblies, the most consistent in his 
test scores, the tiiosc self-supporting of all the high school population, 
and the one who came from the u’orst home as far as stimulation to 
academic success u’as concerned. And to many teachers he was their 
most interesting student. Brent was what is commonly called a 
‘'character.” 

The sharp contrast between Brent’s school work and test perform- 
ance can best be noted bv studv of his test and academic records on 
pages 81 and 83. 

When Brent was first told about his test performances, he said that 
they must be in error. “I’m not that good," he remarked. "Those tests 
don’t tell what you can do.” He was obriously pleased, though, and 
they seemed to verify for him what he had known— that, svhen failure 
in a course seemed likely, he could put on a spurt of rvork and get 
through. Later, when a second set of test scores svere interpreted to 
him, he was again incredulous but pleased. WTien the implications 
for success in high school and later in college were pointed out to him, 
he was somewhat embarrassed about his record but indicated that he 
saw no point in putting forth more effort than he was currently doing. 
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At the midsemcster marking period in lus senior year, when he had 
tentatively decided to go to college, he shor\cd what he could do by 
putting on one of his spurts and >vas named on the honor roll for the 
first lime in eleven and one quarter years of school attendance. 

fn the tenth grade, Bamt disliked the course in geometry and 
found drafting and phj-sical-cducation classes most interesting. 
Phnics, in the clocnth grade, was the most chalfenging subject 
bewusc there was "interesting new stuff" in it. I Ic disliked English 
and said that he "alwaysdid and 3hsays«-ou!d.''TIic following letter, 
written to his junior English teacher at the beginning of the school 
year in response to her request to write a statement about himself, 
indicatedno unusual diihcuhy with that suhjea. 
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Dear Miss Smith: 

Ever since I have been a small boy I have wanted to see the inside 
of a restauiant kitchen. I have wanted to watch the chef work. During 
the past summer, I have acquired a job at a Cafe as a bus boy. Through 
this job I have found out what goes on in the kitchen. I have been able 
to watch and even help the cooks Sc chef prepare the food. I also enjoy 
watching people and being in crowds. This job has enabled me to do 
this also there are large numbers of people there every day. 

I have liked sports since I can remember. I especially like football, 
baseball & basketball, but I have enjoyed watdiing or playing any 
spore I have never engaged in these sports a great deal because I was 
to small Last year I became manager of the High basketball team. This 
not only enabled me to watch the games, but It helped me to know 
the members of the team more. I liked to help the team and have nude 
many new friends by helping them. ! now see every game the team 
plajts. 

i am now a Jr. in high school In Jt. English this year 1 hope to 
accomplish for myself, bener study habits, w hich I am lacking. This is 
to be my goal in es'ery class this year. 

Yours truly 
Brent 

In the tenth grade, Brent had been enthusiastic about drafting, 
but he w'as unable to continue it in the junior year because of schedul- 
ing difEculties. Disgusted tvith this situation, he elected economics 
and typing because the)' were said to be easj-. M'hen he did get into a 
drafting ojurse again in his senior year, he had lost enthusiasm for jt, 
said he hated it, and couldn't see why he had elected it. Study periods 
annoyed Brent, and he usually found some way to absent himself 
from them because, he said, he did not need to study. WTien pressure 
was brought to make him attend these dasses, he read magarines to 
show diat he meant what he said. 

Brent often said that he bad an "inferiority complex" about his 
height. He felt cheated because he was too short and too ligh^ to 
part in athletics. He worshiped the athletes in the school and wanted 
to be near them. Some of these desires were satisfied when his appli- 
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cation for the managership of the hasLetbal] team u-as accepted. He 
enjoyed the contacts with his heroes until he obtained a part-time 
job which prevented his continuing in that capadt)'. 

The job that Brent took as a bus boj‘ at a cafeteria played an im- 
portant part in his career. He was permitted to extend the usual one- 
hour school lunch period so that he could svork until twxi o’clock in 
the afternoon. He srorked again from four to sei'en or eight each 
evening. In ivages he recehed lunch, supper, and $50 to $60 per 
month. The earnings made him much more affluent than most of his 
classmates, and the independence they bought from his niggardly, 
demanding, and jet n^lectful parents bolstered his ego and helped 
to compensate for the inferiority fedings caused by his lack of stature. 
He bought all his mvn dothes with his earnings and had enough left 
to go to ses-era! mosies a week and to buy an after the-show lunch. 
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Since lie left home eaily in the morning and returned late at night, 
there were days at a time when he did not see his parents, his elder 
sister, or his young brother. 

By stajing away from home, Brent as'oided quarrels uith his father. 
He said that his dad rvas very sarcastic and belittled him at es’ery 
opportunity. Dad, who had completed ten years of school and was 
employed in a machine shop, saw no merit in education and wanted 
Brent to leave school when he was sixteen years of age to take a job 
in the same shop. Mother had not completed elementary school and 
was even less concerned about education than the father. She was 
taking care of a grandchild while Brents married sister worked, and 
she claimed that she was too busy to visit the school to consider her 
son’s problems and plans. She said it would be impossible to provide 
financial aid for the post-high'sehool training of both sons and that, 
since they must both he treated alike, there would be no help for 
either. She claimed also that Brent's high school courses had not been 
of college-prepatatory caliber. All of these statements seemed to be 
excuses rather than reasons, since there ahvays appeared to be enough 
money for entertainment and luxuiy, for the parents. Brent’s mother 
said that he would have to learn “the hard way.” 

At the time that Brent seemed determined to go on to post-high- 
school training it was found that two aunts Ih-ed near colleges. His 
plan toliveuTth either of them was dropped when one aunt changed 
her place of residence and the other thought that he could not pos- 
sibly succeed in college “because of his way of life. He does not give 
a dam about anjthing." It svas very difHcult to convince members of 
a family of which no member had even a high school diploma that 
Bienl could prohi from education ai the college level. At times he 
was influenced by their comments and asked ‘^\Tiat would I do in 
college? He could not alvs-ays find the answer to his owm question, 
but there was a catch in his voice when he told a teacher that three 
of his friends, had been accepted at a college. “One of them h ridi 
enough to go ans-rvhere,” he said. 

Brent’s activities were carried out alone. He said, “I have no hob- 
bies. I don t do anjthing.” He did go skating, attend sports ev’ents. 
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read sports stories, and thumb through popular science magazines. 
At home he liXed to lie around and listen to the radio, particularly to 
crime stories. He had more time to do this when he left his job in the 
cafeteria during his senior )ear to take a less demanding job at a dry- 
goods store. Much of Brents time, however, was spent in just hang- 
ing around downtoum and frequenting the youth center. Occasion- 
ally he bowled and drank beer with an uncle and a cousin. 

It has been noted that Brent’s post-school plans changed from 
time to time. During his sophomore year, interest in mechanical 
drawing classes suggested drafting as a career. He insisted that he 
didn’t want “a job where there were bosses and discipline.” During 
his junior year he considered the occupations of traveling salesman 
or some kind of engineer but he said, when questioned further, that, 
of all the things he might want to do, becoming a priest would hold 
first place. When he thought he was not being taken seriously, he 
added with a laugh, ‘‘Can’t you just see me as a priest?” After he had 
thought it over and had looked Into the pros and cons of that voca- 
tion, he decided chat some sort of business would be a better choice 
and he indicated that he wanted to go to college to study business 
administration. 

The possibility of his being required to serve in the armed forces 
was disturbing to Brent, Avho belie\ed that one as small as he would 
get “pushed around." If he did have to go, he said, he wanted to be 
an officer, "fast.” He did not hesitate to say that he was not eager to 
“die for his countr)’,” but he did gire consideration to the possibility 
of applying for admission to the U. S. Coast Guard Academy, where 
he could get officer training. Jf that failed and he was sure be s\'ouId 
be drafted, he said that he would join the Na\y. As an enlistee rather 
than a draftee, he thought that bis chances of promotion svould be 
better. 

In the spring of his senior year, Brent decided that he wanted to 
go to the state university but saw no liope of financial support. When 
the possibilities of scholarships were pointed out to him, he was 
skeptical but said "I'll be wilUng to take fifty tests if I can get one 
scholarship.” Since the state university did offer scholarships to a 
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limited number of students of high promise who had not reached top 
ranks in iheit classes, it was suggested that he make an application 
for one of them. He did so and was granted a tuition scholarship. 
With this, with savings from summer work, and with a part-time 
job, it seemed that Brent was well on his way. The only thing that 
seemed likely to interfere with his plans was the possibility of en- 
trance into the armed forces. 

At the time he graduated he was asked what there was about him 
that ^vould make him successful in the training he had chosen and 
he answers! that he would “try to make good.” When asked what 
might keep him from being successful, he said, ‘Won’t be smart 
enough.” He said that school had been useful and pleasant, that be 
wish^ he had taken senior English and foreign languages because 
they would have helped in college, and he wished that he had worked 
harder in histor}' and geography but had not done so because "I was 
getting good marks without spending lime on them." 

Looking torvard the future, he thought that things were going to 
work out tvell for him because “I think that if I want to work hard 
and be successful, I can.” Five years after graduation, he said, he 
wanted to have his own business and, ten years after high school, to 
have "a bigger and better business.” He expected that he would 
become a member of the Knights of Columbus and the Chamber of 
Commeice, but be recognized no stxaal ptoblems about wbicb be 
wxtuld be concerned enough to do anything. He said that he tvas 
highly confident that he had chosen the right career and would suc- 
ceed in the work he had chosen, that he could get along with people 
and adapt to nesv situations, and that he was ready for life after high 
school. 

Six months after he was graduated, Brent enlist^ in the Navy— 
presumably because he felt that he could not raise enough money to 
'iKitTii\’r/t*£fmitTS'ity*«Ti’nonVy attnfuon sdndiarship and ndt’tier en- 
couragement nor financial assistance from home. It appeared as 
though Brent had res’erted to One plan prernously considered with 
one of his teachers— to join the Nasy and, after completion of his 
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sen'ice, to go to college with support of the G.I. Bill of Rights. 
“Then,” he said, “maybe my parents will be convinced that I reallv 
want a college education and iLer nill give me support.” 


Discussion Questions 

Teachers advised Brent to consider college work because he 
had high test scores even though his marks were low. Would you 
agree tvith their recommendation? WTiat could have been offered 
to Brent as a substitute for study periods? UTiat can teachers do for 
boj’s like Brent who neglect their studies for long periods of time 
but get passing marks on final tests by cramming? 

Is it ever advisable to shorv students that college entrance may be 
postponed until after sendee in the armed forces so that they may 
take advantage of the G.I. Bill of Rights? In what circumstances? 


Larry 

Larry was ne^ er antagonistic, but he was usually too exuberant 
to sit still in classes. He v\-as skilled enough in machine^hop work to 
qualify while still in high school, for a job in a machine-tool plant of 
high standards, but he could not inhibit the tendencj’ to disturb 
others who ^vere \\ orking at neighlxaring machines. He could annoy 
teachers by his groans and boots nearly, but not quite up to, the 
breaking point of their tolerance. When trouble seemed finally to be 
coming to a head, handsome Larry knew how to calm the situation 
with a disarming smile. He \m a thorn in a prim teacher s flesh, but 
he had not a mark against him in the disciplinary black book. Though 
he seemed to have an array of talents and potentialities, mechanical 
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and political if not academic. Lari}’ nei’cr quite seemed to reach his 
potential. 

Larry told about his prc-high-scliool experiences in an autobiogra- 
phy uTitten during his eighth school )‘e3r. It is presented below wth 
only minor changes to pre\'cnt identification. 

"Art Autobiography of my UfE" 

My name is Larry. 1 was born on Sunday December 10th 1933 in 
the Communiry hospital at Stafford Wi^onsin. My childhood began 
on the same farm on which 1 now live. This farm consists of one 
hundred and fiveteen acres. One of my toys which I liked and played 
with very much was a toy barn with toy animals and farm equipment 
That was given to me as roy founh binhday gift 1 had a small swing 
outside of the house by a ^apevine in which I spent much of my time. 

I used to walk down to the fields where my father would be working. 
Many limes he would have to bring roe back lo the house. At night I 
would go to meet him. I spent much time in the orchard picking 
apples. When oiy mother would call roe I would want to stay. At 
night when it was time to feed the chickens I would give them cora 
We had a smal goat and a can to book the goat to. She was very tame 
and often we would have a hard time to make her go. We had a little 
dog with the name Lady. I played with hei and we often went down 
to out neighbois togathet. We soon moved to the city of Jonesville. 
I played cops and robbers with a neighbor boy. We would go to meet 
my brother and sbter when they would get out of schooL We lived 
on a steep hill so it was easy to coast or sled. 1 would always take the 
wheel and cite of off my wagon and pretend to fix ic Afaoy times I 
wouldn’t be able to get itfixedagaiii.Therewasadeepsand pit behind 
our house. There was a deep lake at the bottom on which we could fish 
on oneside and swim on the other. My brother would take me fishing 
with him. He made me my first fish pole so 1 could fish to. Once when 
we were fishing a fish hit my worm of. I was holding my brothers pole 
which he put another worm oa A big Sunfish came along and nibbled 
the worm, so I caught my first fish. The next fall I went to schooL I 
was in kinder^tten so I went in the mourning. The next fall I 
was in 1st grade. I didn’t like school so well that year because I had to 
go all day. In the spring we moved to another residence in the city of 
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Lan)'‘s undistinguished school tccord, which produced a tank of 
71 in a senior high school graduating class of 100, shows some inter- 
esting patterns. First- and second-semester grades are shorni for each 
school year. 



Interpretation of his academic record may be facilitated by exami- 
nation of Larry’s test performances shmvn on page 91. His scores on 
tests seemed always lower than one would have expected. His effort 
was not alwa\-s maximum, and his scores were probably lower than 
the)’ might have been if he had tried. Even when test situations were 
carefully proctored, he could usually find time to make a ferv com- 
ments to others and to waste some time. 

Larry’s one bright spot of the sdiool day was the machine-shop 
period. Here a teacher who recognized his skill and temperament 
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outlines! projects llut clullcngcd him. I Ic said that he hated English 
and di$]iL.cd history. Tlie latter suhji-o he said u-as difficult, and since 
he couldn’t get it. he did not tr>' vetj- hard. During his senior jear, 
Larn’ uas barely meeting requirements for his diploma in a routine 
manner. He svas thoroughly fcoreJssith everything but the machine- 
shop hour. 

Participation in school athletic contests u-as limited for Larry be- 
cause he was commuting fis'e miles by bus from his farm home for 
the first t\'0 years of high school, and because he had many chores to 
do when he got home. During bis second year of high school he did 
find time for one sport, and he chose boxing since it had the shortest 
season. He was interested in basLetball but, since he could not find 
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Larr)'’s undistinguished school record, which produced a rank of 
71 in a senior high school graduating class of 100, shows some inter- 
esting patterns. First- and sccond-senustct grades are shown for each 
school year. 
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Interpretation of his academic record may be facilitated by exami- 
nation of Larry's test performances shovra on page 91 . His scores on 
tests seemed always losver than one would har-e expected. His effort 
was not always maximum, and his scores were probably lower than 
they might have been if he had tried. Even when test situations tvere 
carefully proctored, he could usually find time to make a few com- 
ments to others and to waste some time. 

Larry’s one bright spot of the school day was the machine-shop 
penod. Here a teacher who tecognized his skill and temperament 
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outlined projects that challenged him- He said that he hated English 
and disliked history. The lattersubject hesaid was difficult, and since 
he couldn't get it, he did not tr)’ very hard. During his senior year, 
Larry was barely meeting requirements for his diploma in a routine 
manner. He was thoroughly bored with ex’erything but the machine- 
shop hour. 

Participation in school athletic contests was limited for Larry be- 
cause he was commuting five miles by bus from his farm home for 
the first Kvo jears of high school, and because he had many chores to 
do tvhen he got home. During his second )'ear of high school he did 
find time for one sport, and he chose hoxing since it had the shortest 
season. He was interested in hasketball but, since he could not find 
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Larry’s undistinguished school rcoird, ^vhich produced a rank of 
7 1 in a senioi high school graduating class of 100, shows some inter- 
esting patterns. First- and sccond-semester grades are shorni for each 
school year. 



Interpretation of his academic record may be facilitated by exami- 
nation of Larry’s test performances shown on page 91. His scores on 
tests seemed always lower than one would have expected. His effort 
was not alwa\'s maximum, and his scores were probably lower than 
they mighthavebeen if he had tried. Even when lest situations were 
carefully proctored, he could usually find time to make a few com- 
ments to others and to tvaste some time. 

Larry s one bright spot of the school day was the machine-shop 
period. Here a teacher who recognized his skill and temperament 
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time to practice with tlic regular teams, he turned out only for a 
Future Farmers of America club team. During the senior year his 
duties permitted participation in one sport; he elected basketball and 
became a member of a second-string school team. He also played 
baseball on a sand-lot team. 

Larry liked hunting and fishing and usually arranged to get some 
time for them. His only reading matter, other than farm magazines, 
consisted of sport stories, and his radio listening was limited to sports 
broadcasts. He received an allowance as payment for his work on the 
farm and earned some additional money by dctasseling corn during 
the summer. He saved enough to buy an ancient automobile so that 
he could drive to school and take his girl to the movies in the neigh- 
boring city. 

A health-guidance record maintained o\’er the complete period of 
Larty's school attendance indicated that, except for attacks of measles, 
whooping cough, and chicken pox in early childhood, he had no 
periods of ill health or any p^-sical disabilities. He was a tall, vigor* 
ous lad whose appearance was enhanced by meticulous grooming 
that made him stand out from his group of farm contemporaries. 

Larry was the youngest child in a family of three. An elder sister 
was married, and his brother, after a year of work on the farm, left 
to take a job as a semiskilled worker in the city. His father, who had 
gone as Ear as the tenth grade in school, operated a farm on a 6(M0 
share basis. His mother, a high school graduate, wanted Larry to go 
on for further training after high school. The family was willing to 
make some sacrifices to finance this training, but Larry wanted to go 
to work at something "practical” after he finished high school. 

At the time he entered high school Larry said that he wanted to 
be a professional baseball player, but he soon gave up the idea when 
the competitive conditions in that field were explained to him. In his 
junior year he said that he supposed he would “end up farming.” 
though he would like truck driving or auto mechanics. At that rime 
he was asked by his English teacher to write a short statement on his 
plans for the future, and he wrote the foMotving report. 
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and it seems jilce])- that greater variability uouJd have been observed 
if observations had been repeated more frequently. 

The inconsistencies among the descriptions of Larry by those who 
had individual conferences with him reflected the impressions he 
made upon others. At times he was described as “cocky” and was said 
to express the attitude that he could handle things ivithout help from 
others. At other times he was described as holding himself aloof. 
Some said he had a tendency to drift along the easiest path, and 
others said he was a serious lad. Oaasionally he was described as 
stolid and again as an "easy talker.” No one claimed to understand 
him well. 

Larry was graduated with a rank of 79 in a group of 100. He 
worked with his father on the farm during the summer after gradua- 
tion and then took a job for 45 hours per week as a sandblaster in a 
factory. He continued to Jive at home and to help his father tvith 
farm chores. When asked whether he liked his job, he replied, “Yes 
and no. I prefer a cleaner job.” To a question about what he would 
like to be doing during his second year out of high school, he said 
that he would like an "outside job like farming.” Then he added, 
"Thanks for your interest." 


Discussion Questions 

Is there any reason why Larry’s school day might not have con- 
sisted of one third machine shop, one third academic work, and one 
third U’ork in industr}- ivilh school credit? It has been found that 
most of the workers who are dismissed from jobs are dismissed be- 
cause they do not get along svith others. Larry found it difficult to 
keep from annoying fellow workers. What could have been done to 
help him to develop the personal qualities needed to hold a job? 
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Brad 


Brad was one oF three students who svere not graduated with 
their high school class of 220 students. A stuttering, confused lad 
whose unshaven face, greasy clothes, grimy hands, and dirty finger- 
nails made him the worst-groomed boy in school, Brad began losing 
contact uith reality, lapsed into word-salad language, and deterio- 
rated rapidly in the last two j’ears of high school. Needing sjTnpathy 
and encouragement. Brad received only abuse, threats, and flunks 
until he felt so bitter about "this educational clambake” that he 
tvanted to leave school. When he tried to do so in order to begin an 
apprenticeship in his chosen work, he found that a high school 
diploma was needed. Forced back into the school that he hated and 
into the classes of teachers who, he hoped, might “approach me with 
something a little bit less deadly (Han a double-bit axe.” Brad stuck 
out four years of misery in high school. 

Brad expressed himself in his inimitable way in a letter UTitten to 
his junior English teacher. 

Miss Shaooan, 

You wanted to hear the stoiy of my pecubrities so here goes: 

I reside St 240 Appiaa Street and [ Uve with my mother and dad 
and two brothers and as a result there is a lot of noise and assoned 
miscellanuaus etc around all of the time so I have a quiet room up- 
stairs on the top floor where 1 got my start in the electifying hobby, 
electricity. I have a background in same and I find there is one thing 
that is necessary in even this — money. The absence of this one thing 
leaves me in a financial quandary — most of the time. So I went out 
and found a job— oddly enough in electricity. You have probably 
heard of the enterprise called the sound business. Well, I work there; 
That is, for Sound By Johnson. I figure that I might as well get into 
something that I’m interestedin. I’ve seen a lot of various characters 
in Senior high that don't have the sli^test idea what they want to do 
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experiment with machine-shop materials, chemistry, or t e repairing 
and making of electrical equipment. He became intereste in ra lo 
and tried to prepare himself for the Federal Communications om 
mission radio operator’s examinations. The first attempt to pass e 
theoretical part of the test w-as unsuccessful, but he set out to master 
it on a second trial. His interest in communications was urt er 

veloped when he got a part-time job with a sound-true operator \ 

traveled to county fairs and public events where recor mg an r 
casting devices were utilized. When his emplojer iscontmue 
business, Brad found some odd jobs in the repair o e eemea eq 
ment. The work he did was so satisfactory that he was pai as m 
as $1.50 an hour. . . . c„j 

With his interests and his experience, it rvas nor surprising to h 
that Brad had chosen a career in those areas. The first choice of engt- 
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cept biology, physics, and auto mechanics. He said that he svas loo 
busy to do any homework in anv subject. 

Most of his teachers believed that Brad could have done good work 
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neer at a radio station remained his preference throughout his high 
school career, although he thought occasionally of other occupations. 
His father was a machinist at a machine-tool factory and, when it 
became apparent that Brad was not going to be successful in academic 
work, he proposed that his son join him in that trade. A request for 
an apprenticeship was filed hut was rejected until he had a high 
school diploma. Since there seemed to be no hope of being graduated. 
Brad promptly gave up the apprenticeship plan. At times he thought 
of applying for a position as electrician in the telephone company or 
in the local power and light company, or of trying to start an electrical 
repair and equipment business of his own after a period of emplo)'- 
ment with a local construction company. Always, howes'er, he re- 
turned to his first choice of radio engineer. He saw no reason tvhy, 
with eight years of experience on electrical equipment, he could not 
succeed in that Geld, and he hoped, within five years, to be a chief 
engineer in a radio or tclet’ision station. He said that he could “handle 
an)thing that might come along" and was sure that the future looked 
good because “It has electronic possibilities with the atomic business 
aiming up, a nesv power source is coming and there's openings for 
repairmen, etc. He said that he srould like to join the American 
Radio Relay League and then get married. After the latter statement 
he added, “Hah!” 

^Vhen the possibility of service in the armed forces arose, Brad 
thought that it might present an opportunity for further training in 
his field. He bad looked up the Navy's classification system and was 
impressed with the title and duties of an Interior Communications 
Electrician. There \vas some doubt about whether Brad could pass 
the armed forces psjxhiatric screening test, since his stuttering had 
become noticeable and his "word-salad" speech was easily recogniz- 
able as a S)Tnptom of mental disturbance, but Brad did not realize 
these things. He spoke about the armed forces as though they would 
be very fortunate to get so skillful a recruit. 

Typical of Brads condition the fact that he seemed never to 
recognize his own limitations. On a self-appraisal scale filled out 
during his last month in high school, he placed himself not Imver 
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Here is Sonias descripi.on of herself, jus. as she u-ro.e i. sshen 
she was a junior in high school. 

MY AUTOBIOGRAPHY 

Heu aurobiojraph^ JI rf^Lliag a. 

my life is uninteresting Tliat may « t „il ,he dothes they'd 

thLgs but at the age of 15 most A 

lik^o have and places they'd lJ:e to go and ^heo they 
from that dream life realuy nanirally seems forget bow 

I mentioned this beause it seetm f ", d^I 

children feet They dent understW or. place 

we're so young and free and don c hare to ty 
to live. , t in first grade I 

I started school when I was about someday be one 

lited mjr teacher a»J aljce tat 1 ■>"“ 

I ™ tauly well lied b? ata heel^ 

pan in aoy activities. „ ease when I v-as aroouog 

Ithinkitwouldhavetnademe m a feth- activities. 

a group of cbJdieu tf I «oold tove o^ | 

When 1 was in founh grade 1 start ^ 
wasn’t liked and that feeling has stayed wit I just about 

Around home I was known as pounting pansy 
aied every tune someone tea^ me parochial school and 1 scaned 
In seventh grade 1 was going to a . j j ^ imle more 

going around with a girl .n this school wd al w 
ft J. whe. a grr^P of cb^ Xi“ ‘ 

like I was one of them instead of feeUng 

wasn't over that feeling completly. aU the kids but I stiU 

I am in high school now and Athletic Association or 

don’t belong to any groups sudi « ^ 

Y-Teens. 
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friends, Ke thought he was in the top quarter of his class in getting 
along with people. And though his u-eaknesscs (and strengths) tvere 
apparent to all who would loot, he had never given any indication 
that he knew what they were. He did not, for c.vample, see any reason 
why he would not succeed in hisposi-high-school caieci. 

At the time his class was graduated. Brad was in a dilemma. He 
wanted a high school diploma because he realized its importance in 
getting into the kind of work he wanted- Should he come back to 
school and endure another year of torture? Should he take a job and 
try to complete bis work with correspondence lessons? Should he 
just take a full-time job and forget about the high school diploma? 
Or should he enlist in the armed forces? In Brad's school there was 
no one to counsel with him. There was no one to answer his ques- 
tions, tell him where to seek the ansuers, or even give him a sj^mpa- 
thetic hearing. No one regretted that Brad, the unkempt, stuttering, 
electrical "nut" who would not do his homework, rvas leaving school. 
There svould be a new class in the fall and its members svould be 
easier to handle if Brad's fate could be described to those among them 
who would not conform. 

Six months after leaving school Brad reported that he was doing 
electrical machine repair work for a local power company. In his 
second year out of high school he said he hoped to be "specializing 
on carburetors, speedometers, and magnetos." 


Discussion Questions 

Would it not have been possible to work out a shop course sup- 
plemented by svork with school credit that would have been much 
more piofiiable for Brad than ibe course he was required to take? 
Was it Brad or the school that failed? \\^ould you recommend that 
Brad be treated by a psychiatrist? What symptoms should be con- 
sidered in making such a recommendation? The personnel of this 
school could use Brad as an eismple of what happens to pupils who 
do not studv- Were they justified? 
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When-e%« I am asked why I don't join I just say I don't like the 
kids tlut belong, but if I ever asked which kids I don't like I 
couldn t es en say. 

I let on to any one that I ever (cel inletiot and I don't 

ihinlc 1 show it by my actions. 

Sonin tvas a difficult person to find in school. She stayed home the 
^uiia ent o ol days in halWay sessions during her years in senior 
high ^hool and, tvhen she teas iherc, she tvas so expert at et ading 
Khool regulations on any pretext that she just neret seemed to be in 
the place to tvhich she was assigned. She flitted about the halU with 
petmwston slips top to the libraty, the typing lahoratoiy, ihe nurse's 
office, or to py other spot in the building. She failed to do assign- 
ments and often atranged to he absent from classes on the day, when 
ftey- were due « that she had an alibi when ihe wort was not done. 
On y one teacher followed through sufficiently to recognize what she 

Lme T “‘^t'" faffing giade- She 

me sufficiently close to failure so frequently that she ranted only 

E ?n S'’-*' >■’' ‘<'8'“ “f 

effort. CO betng high. ( 2 ) average, and C 3 ) low. 

,.,^1; . "">«'« "'as Sonia’s effort rated as 

<b T \ ^ ^ ® 'n clerical training, and because 

m wl A practical, she went right 

1 demanding in the second semester, 

frtumed to her old practices. Sonia had 
v^defimte feelings about courses and teaches. She liked book- 
uS., She disliked geometry- 

% o geometry. She refused for a week to attend the class 

^ because she 

her class h *be might have missed graduation with 

CL j- t,i. ^ ^ permitted to transfer to another section. 

sherliH not because it w^ too difficult, but she admitted that 
of ihf sTvvArl ^ *" *bat class. She disliked Upping because 

speed tests, m which she said she got ver>- nervous because one 
error counted so much against her. She said that she was forced to 
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that she was just leading him along without serious intentions to 
get the privileges which his plentiful supply of cash provided, and 
that she was dating other boj-s without his knowledge. She had many 
quarrels with her parents and she seemed unhappy about not getting 
her own way at home. As leader of a gymnasium class for younger 
girls, she was happy when she was a boss— completely in control— 
but she found it difficult to share that experience. Her nickname of 
Pouting Pansy seemed often to fit well. 

Sonia did have some physical, mental, and social assets but the 
emphasis was on the first of these. On the second, as measured by 
tKts, she usually ranked in the lower half of her class, as shown by 
the following scores. 
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Discussion Questions 

Is it ever desirable to permit students to change classes be- 
cause they do not libe the teacher of the class to uhich they hare 
been assigned? If not, uhat are the possible alternattves and then 

“HT“uTd Sonia have been helped in getting along ivith o*e„? 
Would it have been desirable to discuss her oivn hmttations fran > 
with her- 
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%vas as much chance to get ahead today as tlicre \\’as when they were 
young. “Yes, she said, “because jxiu are judged by you yourself 
rather than what your family is.” 

Until she reached the senior year, stenography in a big office with 
good pay after finishing high school and attendance at a business 
college was Sonia s choice of a post-high-school activity. During that 
year she became convinced, as the result of talking to a friend who 
had attended a modeling school, that she could be successful as a 
model. Her family, now certain that she would never go to college, 
agreed to send her to a school for models. Sonia was not quite certain 
that she was ready for it at the time she was graduated, hosves'er, and, 
since she wanted a job "to fall back on if modeling doesn't go,” she 
took a position as an office worker in her home to%vn. When asked 
about the possibility of marriage, she said. 'Tou nes'er can tell when." 

At the time she was graduated from high school, Sonia thought 
that school had been a fine experience. She regretted the time wasted 
on algebra and the fact that she had not gone out for dramatics 
because she was "a little backts-ard.” She was highly confident that 
she had chosen the right career, knew her own strengths, and was 
ready for life after high school. She was less confident that she could 
get along with people and in new situations. 


Six months after graduation from high school, Sonia gave this 
report of her activities in a letter to a counselor enclosed in a brilliant 
red envelope addressed with white ink. 


1 am working at a machine tool company in produaion control I 
keep track of mens hours to see if they are working as fast as they 
should be. I run orders off on the ditto machine and file them. I also 
have to do with the time keeping. 

1 found a modeling school which has much cheaper rates the 
one I had planned on going to. I have not given up the idea but I am 
not going to give up my job They work out a schedule that fits a 
person s wants. I do not think I will start until the spring. 

Thank you for the inteiest you have shown in me during my school 
years and are continuing to show. 

Very truly yours, 

Sonia 
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on]y bright spot of the day. 

Ben >vould probably not have earned a high grade-point average 
even if he had been more conscieniious. The test record presented 
on page 1 12 shows what Ben achieved bv ttving hard on every test. 
When the scores were interpreted to him, he seemed disappointed 
that they were all low, although he had expected to do poorly in 
number and language usage. During the two-jear period in which 
he took the tests, Ben had spolen of going to a university to under- 
take a difficult course requiring much science, but the test scores 
confirmed what bis marks had led him to suspect— that he would not 
be a good enough student to succeed in the university course he had 
chosen. Later, when he began to diink about service in the armed 
forces, he became concerned about the vv-ay in which test scores 
might influence his military classification. 
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interest to him. The English teacher reported that he would not do 
any work unless prodded and said, "Because of Ben's laziness, his 
school work suffers. Ben is more interested in. sports and hunting 
than in school." A srcond English teacher said that Ben found it 
difficult to limit his social activities enough to get his school work 
done, and she added that he was too much “in love” to settle down. 
Except for the tj’ping teacher, who said that he was a good svorker, 
tending to his own business, all his eleventh-grade teachers described 
him as less than conscientious. He was generally described as being 
secure in his social relationships, as strongly affecting the ideas and 
activities of his associates, and as not much concerned about the wel- 
fare of others unless what ihev did materially affected him. 

Ever)one agreed that Ben was a pleasant, Friendly fellow. His 
wide, infectious grin was often noted by those who reported about 
him. They all agreed that he seemed to like everyone and that every- 
one liked him. Only rarely did Ben become serious, but when he 
did so he seemed determined to do better in school. Occasionally he 
showed spurts of effort that promised achievement, but they faded 
out when he tvas tempted by his friends to enjoy life more and study 
less. 

Ben’s academic record indicates his status up to the time he left 
school. His A and B grades were achiev'ed only in choir, which he 
loved, in printing and woodworking, where he had a chance to 
move around, and in physical education, where his first-string stand- 
ing on.the football squad was given recognition. 

Ben disliked world history b^use he could see no sense in it but 
was less unhappy about American history when he had a male teach- 
er. Although a male teacher and assistant coach made English a little 
more acceptable in the eles’cnih grade, Ben had always met difficulty 
in that field. Mechanical drawing appealed to him during the senior 
year and he spent many study periods doing extra drawings for that 
course. His senior-year program, consisting of social problems, wood- 
work, printing and a cappelht choir, was the best one he had ev&t 
had, and his marks at the time he left school were the best he had 
et'er achieved. He did say, however, that he was impatient to get 
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with truck drivers of the company for which he had worked and he 
went with them on trips to Chicago. Once he acted as alternate 
driver on a trip to Te.xas. Wheeling a big “semi" along the road while 
singing a trucker’s song was Ben’s idea of the most thrilling job in 
the world. School soon became a place where unimportant activities 
were carried out, and where women and sissified men who didn’t 
talk trucker’s language bossed )ou around. 

Ben was masculine in all Ins activities. He used his husky body 
very effectit ely on the football squad, on the roller skating rink, and 
on long hunting trips When he joined the National Guard, he en- 
joyed the physical activity at drills and at summer camp. And he 
lo%-ed to sing mih a deep, bass voice. This love of singing, which 
later was the immediate cause of his leaving school, was satisfied by 
singing when he was alone, singing in choirs, and attending all the 
performances of choirs and choruses that he could possibly reach. 
The teacher who realized the strength of his interest in choirs, and 
who attempted to use it to force him to do other assignments, knew 
that she was bucking a strong force when she forbade him to go to 
the choir until his lessons were done. 

Perhaps Ben’s lack of concern about leaving school was due to the 
fact that his father operated a small hardware store in the com- 
munity and wanted to take his son into the business Both of Ben s 
parents were fond of the eldest of their three children and were in- 
clined to be oversoliatous about his welfare Their behavior had, m 
a sense, provided Ben with a cushion to fall back on if his other plans 
did not develop, and this cushion appeared to be one of the reasons 
why he seemed not to care whether or not he succeeded in academic 
matters. Mother and father, he knew, would alwa)'s welcome back 
a prodigal son. 'They were greatly disappointed when he left school 
before graduation, but their pleas and tears did not succeed in get 
ting him to return. 

Ben was not quite eighteen vears old when he dropped out o 
school. He was not, therefore, permitted to work as a regular true 
driver, and he sought a job as laborer in a foundr)’. W'hen he v\as 
seen at the foundry one month after leaving school, he was a ‘ ver>’ 
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Bens leisure activities, work experiences, and vocational choices 
beame interrelated, and the)’ afFeaad each other. Success in ath- 
letics, and summer contacts tvith a graduate of his school who was 
playing football and studring forestr)' at a large university, made 
Ben think, until he became convinced that he was not a good student, 
that he uould follow the same path. During the summers between 
his sophomore and junior years he tvorked for an agricultural engi- 
neer and in the process he learned to drive a truck. The next summer 
c got a full-time job as driver of a gravel truck on a road-paving 
contract. On this job he lived in a barracks with truck drivers, learned 
ou to grrase, oil, and make minor adjustments on trucks, and de- 
% eloped a high degree of familiarity with this line of nork. W'hen he 
came back to school for his senior year, he maintained his contacts 
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unhappy boy” uho said he was sony’ that he had left school but who 
could not be persuaded to return. As soon as he became eighteen, 
however, he did get a job as a truct driver and he thoroughly enjoyed 
his work. Temporarily free from service in the armed forces because 
of his membership in the National Guard, Ben was eagerly looking 
forward to the lirrtc when he reached twenty-one and would be 
eligible to “wheel" big semitrailers across state lines. The fact that 
his girl friend of high school days was now "high-hatting" him be- 
cause she was in college seemed not to concern Ben. He svas happy 
with his trucks. Perhaps never— but perhaps when he is passed ot’er 
for promotion because he is not a high school graduate, will Ben 
regret that he did not forego that choir concert to finish his assign- 
ment. 


Discussion Questions 

Is the giving ot ultimatums to students on the spur of the mo- 
ment ever justified? Since ihe possession of a high-school diploma 
is impottani in obtaining a position, would it not have been better 
if Ben had been permitted to complete his high-school work? 

What procedures may be used to help students who seem to be 
making unreasonable vocational choices? 

How can teachers make school work seem valuable to students 
who see no relationship between their studies and their post-high- 
schooi goals^ 
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Nora 

W'hen teachers and counselors were asked to describe Nora, 
their comments were usually like these. 

"rc was a lift for me to talk with a student who is apparently ad- 
justed at home and school" 

"When Nora says she will do a thing, 1 esa depend on her. She 
will see to it that she gets at it without complaint or poor attitude." 

"She is quiet and shy, twt after all the otheis a person has, it is son 
of nice to hate a shy tiolet in class.* 

"I did not know there was so adjusted and happy a youngster as 
Nora appeared to be. 1 wish there were whole classes of Noras, but 
then there would not be the variety that gives us the challenge we 
need now and then." 

'Certainly one of the most pleasing persoDalities of the group. She 
is vivacious, friendly. She enjoys Ofe thoroughly and thinks that reboot 
tar been a wonderful expertenee." 

"I have every hope chat she will be placed ia a atisfictory position 
and live a happy and contented bfe.* 

Ever) one liked Nora. Her sunny smile was alwa)"? there for all 
to see, and eseiyone felt that it was a pleasure to know her. She said 
that she liked “cser)one and everything." Life tvas interesting to 
Nora, and her zest for living was high. 

Nora was not a brilliant student. On general intelligence tests 
she scored near the fiftieth percentile of her group and, except for 
one seventieth percencilescorerwi a dericaJ-aptitude test, she scored 
in the lower half of her class in seswal tests. She tvas particularly 
loiv on all sorts of verbal tests and, ivhen she ivas mformed about it, 
she pointed out that she had trouble with x ocabulary. She said that 
she was trying to raise her level of achievement in that area. A weak- 
ness in spelling challenged her, and she set out to remedy it. W'hen 



The six cases in this grouping pleased their teachers, their parents, 
and their friends. They were the kind of students wlio did their work 
as well as they could, and even wlicn ilieir best was not of first-rate 
quality, the teachers gave them credit for doing that of which they 
were capable. These were cheerful, willing pupils who smiled much 
an cornp ained rarely. I wish," said one of the teachers, "that there 
were whole classes of these, but then there would not be the variety 
that gives us the challenge wc need now and then." 

n yet these happy students (well-adjusted would be the com- 
mon «cription of them) did present challenges to teachers and 
counse ors who chose to look beneath the pleasing exteriors. They 
were all concerned about the impression they made on others. They 
to some extent about academic accomplishments and the 
ac«mplishing social and vocational goals, even though 
the hkehhood of their achievement seemed high. To help these stu- 
ents op the genuine adjustability that was suggested by their 
general behavior svas indeed a challenge to teachers and counselors. 
indi^e<J°belo^ questions that may arise as you read these cases are 

! ^‘^“'*>'“‘^j“stedregardlessof what their appear- 

ance and behav, or suggest? Wmrld «-e ever want completely adjusted 

u f "" “"ly a tendency toward adjusta- 

'•“''"'"y of a healthy organism? Is "adjusted” too final a 
word to apply to growing human beings’ 

r circumstances and situations in the process of coming 

ge m Amenca requite temporary periods of maladjustment? 
tear!,; ' 8« “>ong » well on their orsm, should the 
nunik^ imse f less with them and give more time to troubled 

pupils and to those who ate in tmuble? 
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shortiunil ("Thcy rc fun and they have to do with your future”), 
and she often did e\tra sltorthnnd exercises as a pastime. She would 
1j.ivc elected a speech course in the senior year to improve her oral 
reports hut the cl.iss \\ as filled and so she cicctetl economics. School 
for N’ora. despite her minor difTicultics, was generally useful, worth 
ti bile, and jdeasanf. She said that there teas a good chance to get 
ahead these days because “wc have a chance to go to school and 
schools, like education, have improved-” In a school in which pupil 
morale was judged to l»c unusually loiv and the drop-out rate was 
very high, Nora's attitudes were significant. 

Nora’s favorite activities were those that could be carried on with 
other students. She went to the local youth center frequently, be- 
longed to a church fellowship group, attended many dances, and 
became an enthusiastic spectator and participant in sports. She liked 
to bring her friends home to try out nesv recipes in the kitchen or to 
listen to popular records. When she was graduated from school, she 
planned to join “church organizations, bosvling teams, and social 
gatherings such as bridge parties, etc.” She liked to read current 
fiction, but she had so many friends that time for reading became 
increasingly difficult to find. 

Nora soon informed any listener that licr home svas a happy place. 
When there was homework to do, the members of her family, includ- 
ing an cider brother and sister, kept quiet until it was finished. When 
the work ssas completed, a regular boy friend and some classmates 
commonly dropped m and were made welcome. When she went out 
m the csening, her parents set a time for her return and she got home 
at that time because, “I would consider it a great WTOng to disobey 
my parents.” Neither her father nor mother had gone beyond the 
ninth grade but they insistal that Nora finish her high school work. 
Tlicy did not svant her to take part-time or summer jobs when she 
svas in high school. “Plenty of lime to work after you finish high 
school,” they said. 

W^hen Nora was in tlie ninth grade, she made up her mind C’my 
mother encouraged me a little") to become a stenographer or office 
worker until slic got married. At times she considered college or 
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she thought she had done so, she asLed for a retest and tvas very 
pleased with the impro\'ement because she kne\v that spelling tvas 
important in her chosen vocation. Despite the Fact that she had scored 
in the lowest quarter of her group on reading tests, Nora was an avid 
reader of fiction— a reoular user of the school and public libraries. 

Nora’s high degree of responsibility, her enthusiasm for school, 
and her nearly perfect attendance record in a school in which many 
unexplained absences occuned were probably important factors in 
achievement of the following record. Her performance was high 
enough to give her the rank of 85 in a graduating class of 250. 

Nora did not dislike anv subject, but she liked least the biology 
classes in the tenth grade, the geography in the clesmth grade (“It's 
not bad but \ou don't reallv need it”), the history in the senior year 
(“They keep repeating what you had before”), and the oral reports 
required in English. She was enthusiastic about bookkeeping and 
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methods were used in private and public school music instruaion; 
consequently, she did not elect any in school. She practiced one or 
tw'o hours daily, sang in church choirs, and was a member of highly 
elective choirs and triple trios in her senior year. She wanted to sing 
in choirs after she was graduated, and she read biographies of com- 
posers. Her closest friend, the man who later became her fiance, 
majored in music at the state untversitv while Vera was still in high 
school. ' 

InterKt in music led to the selection of work in that field as a 
career. She indicated early that she wanted to be a music teacher in 
a good high school and kept that as a choice for two years. During 
t e senior jear, she became more interested in the teaching of ele- 
rnent^ -school children and, when financial circumstances required 
i ats ® post-high-school training within commuting distance of 
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her home, she applied for admission to a state teachers' college. TIiis 
institution offered training m elementary teaching, provided many 
extracurricular musical activities, was close enough to permit com- 
muting, and offered all these advantages at very Joti- tuition rates- 
Her plan to go there was changed when other circumstances de- 
veloped. 

Vera’s activities were not confined solely to music. She loved to 
sew, knit, and cook. She was a member of girls’ athletic and scholastic 
clubs, tvas an active uorker in a church youth fellowship and an 
officer in a Tri-Hi-Y club, and taught a Sunday school class regularly. 
She was an avid reader of womens journals and a regular icadet of 
the magazine Severiteen. In many ot bet activities she was accom- 
panied by a group of four very popular girls. Wfficn asked how she 
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tliought the}' tvould describe her, she replied that the}' would say 
she was one who “was easy to get along with, ncx’er worried, and 
had a good time.” 

Yet Vera might have worried about her home circumstances had 
she been inclined to. She and a younger brother and sister were the 
victims oF divorce. Her father, a tradesman and a high school gradu- 
ate, and her mother, also a high school graduate, had separated when 
Vera was nine }'ears old. Both contributed meagerly to the support 
of the children. The chief responsibility for them was taken by an 
uncle and aunt, who required Vera to do more than the usual number 
of household tasks but othenvisc tried to make a good home for the 
children. They were willing to provide limited financial support for 
her college education but only on the condition that she promise to 
finish the course. "None of this idea of nvo years of college and then 
marriage," they said. Vera's feelings about her home situation were 
kept carefully to herself. She commonly spoke of her guardians as 
mother and father and, to one who did not know the dreumstances 
tvell, there tvas no ounvard sign that her home situation departed 
from the usual. 

At the time Vera was completing the senior year in high school, 
she became engaged to her friend of some years’ standing who was 
being graduated from the universit}' as a teacher of music. Because 
it appeared that he ^^■ould soon be drafted into the armed forces, they 
dedded that \vhjle he was in the sers'ice it would be better For both 
if Vera took a job instead of going to college. W^ith his savings and 
her earnings, the}- thought that they could save enough to start a 
home when he returned. 

With that plan in mind, Vera found a position immediately after 
graduation as a clerk-t}'pi5t in a local bank. She said that the job 
appealed to her because bank jobs were generally rated higher than 
others, and because of the location and the opportunity for advance- 
ment. She thought that she tvould be successful because "I like to be 
with people, and I like things neat and orderly." The only factor 
that she thought might prevent lici from being successful at the 
work would be "the need for me at borne, or marriage.” She thought 
that things would work out well in the future because she had a good 
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job and that the only thing that could interfere with a good future 
would be the drafting of her fiance. She was generally optimistic 
and cheerful. Chances to ahead were better now than formerly, 
she said, because “there are more and finer things to do.” 

At the lime she w-as graduated, people felt ahout \^era the same 
as the}- had when she had entered Generallv ihe\- expressed it in the 
statement "a swell girl.” 


Ofsci/ssion Questions 

It has often been said that teadiets tend to werestimate the 
intellectual powers of students who have pleasing personalities and 
are eager workers. W'hat checJLs cm a teacher apply to present this 
overestimation from occurring' What es-idence is there that it oc- 
curred in X^era’s case' 

Since aptitude tests for music base not been shori-n to possess 
high validity, what can teachers do to determine whether or not a 
student shoivs promise of success in that field? From the evidence 
given, would you suggest that X'era could have been successful in 
a music career? 

It is usually said that children of diiorced parents become socially 
maladjusted. WTiat factors could have made \'era an except'iony 


Diana 

"It seems clear," said one of Diana s icachm, "ihai Diana pre- 
fers ph)-sical to menial activity.” When encouraged to talk about her 
activities, past and current. Duna told of pbiing jacks, skipping 
rope, sports, hiking, camping out, making things with her hands, 
driving a car, chcer-Jcading at athletic exents, and alwa\s dancing— 
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tap dancing, dancing to juke-box music, dancing at school and com- 
munity affairs, and practicing her dances at home. “Now I know, 
continued the teacher, “that there are marry girls who are similar to 
Diana in the above and who are also very good in academic work, 
but in Diana’s case these physical activities seem to predominate. 
If there is any validity in the classification of the development of 
youth into areas of the physical, the social, and the mental (in their 
extremes at least), Diana would be an example in whom the physical 
seemed of greatest importance. 

Diana always had trouble with “them tests,” expected that she 
could not do well on them, and got flustered when she knew that 
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•This seems to be one of those yety. very fare cases in which pure guessing was 
effective Though the probability of diis occiuriog ii very low, it can and does happen. 
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the)’ had to be completed wthin a time limit. That she had difficult\’ 
Avith tests may be confirmed bv the scores. 

Diana did not seem to grasp the idea of percentiles w hen attempts 
u’ere made to interpret tests m those terms, and she did not seem 
concerned about her scores. Despite the fact that her number-test 
scores rvere higher than some of the othen, she said that she could 
not do arithmetic and that she would never, even if other phases of it 
were excellent, take a job where she t\-ould be required to make 
change for otstomeB. 

Despite the seeming validity of test scores, it ivas difficult to think 
of Diana as a dull person, and the academic record svbich folloss-s 
seems to cast some doubt on their forecasting e/fidenc)'. Prediction 
of rank in class from test scores alone would have pbced Diana in 
the lower quarter of her group; yet she ^duafed with a rank of 
133 in a class of 250. Semester marks which produced that rank arc 
listed below. 
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Diana liked English in the tenth grade because the reading was 
interesting; she \s‘as unhappy about the subject in the elc\ enth grade 
because oral reports svere required; and she elected it again in the 
senior year because a friend was taVing it. She could not understand 
much of what was taking place in a senior world-literature class and 
tvorried throughout the year that failure in it might keep her from 
being graduated. And, despite four years of the subjea, her spoken 
English contained many grammatical errors. 

She disliked all forms of mathematics and took trvo years of it only 
because it was required. Economics was a puzzle to her because there 
were too many terms to memorize and "I don't get much out of what 
I read.” Tj'ping speed tests made her nervous and flustered, and she 
became convinced that she could never learn to be a stenographer. 
American histor)' and geography were best-liked courses and in bodi 
of them she had teachers who seemed to understand and encourage 
her. The hisior)’ teacher recognized her academic limitations but 
said, “I think she has it in her to make neccssaiy adjustments, and 
her naturally sunny disposition will sec her through, I’m sure.” 

When teachers were asked to make comments about Diana, they 
usually said that she did what was required and no more, but they 
foUmved up these statements with descriptions of her social adjusta- 
bilit)'. The)’ said that she liked people and that people liked her. Her 
family had mo%'ed frequently, but she had no difficult)’ in making 
new friends, svho would describe her, she said as, “good-natured, 
friendly, peppy.” She met strangers readily, e.’cpressed herself freely, 
seemed uninhibited in talking about herself or her family, and seemed 
eager to please. This behavior might explain the discrepanc)’ between 
the academic performances predicted ftom test scores and her actual 
icotd. 

Diana did not participate in school actis’ities because the)’ were 
held after school hours and she was commuting b)’ a bus that left as 
soon as last-penod classes were over. Much of her time at home ujis 
spent as a waitress in the restaurant attached to her father’s tavern. 
WTien work was flnished, she went to her room in the family lis'ing 
quarters abos’e the tavern, svhere she could listen to the music of 
the juke box and the voices of tavern patrons. WTien a teles’ision set 
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was acquired, she watched ii nearly every es cning. and iheoccasionaJ 
reading that she had done before is'as ehminat^. Tap-dancing les- 
sons and communit)- dances toot up most of the remaining time. 
During the senior \ ear her boy friend sisited the home "almost eiw 
es-ening.” 

Diana smother and father uwled in the taverns that thevof^rated 
at various times and places. Her mother had attended high school, 
but her father had completed ontv the eighth grade. Failing health 
had reduced his effectiveness and the tavern provided an income 
that kept the family in a lower-than-average socioeconomic status. 
In eHorts to raise their income, the parents moved their business four 
times tvhile Diana was attending school. During the first two s-ears 
that she was in high school their home and tavern «-as located 13 
miles from the cits-. It u as a favorite resort of hunters and fishermen, 
and Diana enjoj^ the part}' atmosphere that ihev aeated. She 
learned to banter mth them freely and rapidh' developed a sophisti- 
cation much be}-ond the lei'el of her classmates. Her tall, svillmv)’ 
figure, blond hair, and attracthe face made her the objea of atten- 
tion b}' tavern and restaurant patrons and pros ided a partial suhsti- 
tutefor the recognition that high school students might hate offered 
if she could have spent more time at school She ivas not disturbed 
about being a tas'emkeeper’s daughter and showed none of the em- 
barrassment that some jxmth do w hen the)' report that their parents 
are in that business. One teacher in describing Diana said that she 
shelved no effects of her ustto e.xperi«ices and described her as 
"well-mannered, with no coarseness, loudness, or boldness of manner 
whatsoeser." 

Diana los'ed to traie! and did more of it than most persons of her 
age. She went xnth her family to Colorado, ixhcre she saxv "some of 
the most beautiful things in the world," and to Canada, Sault Stc. 
Marie, Mackinac Island, and Imra. This interest in lias cl appeared 
in one of her choices of a location, for, in the first semester of her 
senior j'ear, she said that she xvanicd to join the W'omen s Army 
Corps. “It will be a chance to trasel and my dad said if would be a 
good way to see the places I svant to see." She did not find it difikult 
to make nesv friends w hercs er she went. 
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Choice of a career for Diana raised ses’eral problems. When she 
was in the tenth grade, she said that she just wanted to finish high 
school, then do housework and take care of children. In her junior 
year slie said that she wanted to get married as soon as she finished 
high school, and she said that her father approved of that plan. While 
waiting for marriage, she said, she “wouldn’t mind” working in a 
factory, teaching dancing and phj'sical education, or looking after 
children. When an opportunity in practical nursing was pointed out 
to her, she grasped at it eagerly. At this stage it was difficult to counsel 
her because she \vas highly suggestible and she became enthusiastic 
about any career that was mentioned. During her senior year she 
continued to shosv interest in practical nursing, working in an 
orphanage or as a governess, and joining the Women’s Army Corps. 
These tveie to be stop-gaps until she got married. 

During her senior year Diana became engaged to a farmer who 
lived near her home. He came to sec her every evening and they 
went to dances “nearl)' es'ery night." He was of different religious 
faith, but she was willing to change to his church. Since his draft 
status for the armed forces was uncertain, they tvete unable to set a 
time for marriage. He oppos«l her entry into the Women’s Army 
Corps but she said, “If my boy friend would go in the army, I would 
for sure join the WAC." 

At the time of graduation, Diana said that she u'as uncertain about 
her plans because “I want to be sure of my career— and to take time 
selecting it— so as to be sure of a right choice." She said that she ^vould 
not object to any kind of work or training. If she were going into 
business, she said, she would want to be her own boss and do as she 
pleased. Within a short period she would like to be married and 
"engaging in housework." She would like to be a member of the 
women's club and a worker for the Red Cross. Looking toward the 
future, she said that she felt uncertain because there might be "re- 
ligious difficulties.” School, she said, had been a pleasant, worth- 
while, and useful e.xperience. 

Six months after graduation Diana reported tliat she was in train- 
ing at a school for practical nursing. She said that she was enjowng 
the experience. 
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Discussion Questions 

One of Diana’s teachers suggested that there might be some 
validity in classifying students into physical, social, and mental types 
of persons. Is there any validity in such classifications of students? 

A common characteristic of students whose test scores are as ow 
as Diana’s is their suggestibility. What cautions are required in 
counseling such students? 

What can you infer about the social point of view of the «acher 
who said that despite the fact that Diana was a tavernkeeper s daugh- 
ter she showed no coarseness, loudness, or boldness of manner. 


Jane 


In presenting this ease only the kinds of dote that many acht^ls 
collect aLut their students have been used and they ate 
in the form in which one is most likely to find them in school record^ 
The reader will note that the data consist ^ 

tained from questionnaires and supplemented on y y ra er p 
ficial interviews and observations. No attempt is made to discov 
possible relationships among the items, to u^ve the fragments int 
a meaningful pattern, and to reveal the student as person. 

The repo, t on Jane, which follow,, is much less 
time and Aill requited for its ptepatation than the f' 

other students. I.l, therefore, possible to get the 
seemingly easier, faster, and cheaper method of reporting is adeq^re 
for desctibing the student. Readers may make their own decisions 
oneetning the adequacy of this method of reporting If 
it with Ihe methods used in the other cases. In doing so they may 
consider such questions as these: Is Janes 

portrayed adequately? Does one get the impression of a snapshot 
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ratlier than a motion picture of growth? Is there enough detail to 
permit interpretation of the isolated siatementSf Is depth of the stu- 
dent's feeling portrayed adequately? Are there enough conaete illus- 
trations of Jane’s behavior within the general categories given? Are 
the sources of the information specified clearly enough so that the 
reader can evaluate their worth? Arc there any serious omissions in 
the data? Finally, readers may consider tthcthcr they feel that they 
know Jane as well as they know the other students after reading the 
reports. TTie usual questions have been omitted at the end of this 
case study. It is suggested that discussion be centered about the ques- 
tions listed abo\'e. 


Appearance: 

Wears glasses; tall, plump, serious acne condition, grooming very 
poor (“My mother's always after me about it”), very forbidding 
exterior. 

Manner: 

Sly sense of humor when at ease but very shy and nervous with 
strangers at first meeting. Says her friends would describe her as 
“silly.” Self-confident despite misleading impression. 

Likes: 

School— generally 

Playing \vith children 

Teaching Sunday school 

All sports— considered a tom bo\- bv other girls 

Arts and crafts 

Writing a history’ of her class for the senior yearbook 

Girls Athletic Association 

Future Homemakers of America 

Going to church 

Having money of her own 

Giving generous Christmas presents 

Part-time job on local newspaper 
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Dislikes: 

Mathematics— “I hate it” 

Bookkeeping 
Stenography 
English themes 
Getting dressed up 
Taking chances 

Health and Physical Charactenstics: 

Some vision loss— correctable with glasses 
Noticeable acne 
Vigorous and active 
School Record— Grades 9-12 inclusive: 

Number of /I grades 9 
Number of B grades 13 
Other grades 0 

Mathematics courses elected— None in grades 9 to 1 2 
Foreign language courses elected— None 
Home Economics courses elected— Four 
Best grades received in Physical Education 
Second best grades received in Social Studies 
Rank in a graduating class of 61 members— 5th 

Test Record- 

Scored in highest quarter of her class in tests of verbal 
performances 

Scored in third qtiarter al class in tests of. 

General intelligence 
Spelling 
English usage 
Reasoning 
Word fluency 

Scored in second quarter of class in tests of : 

Verbal reasoning 
Space 

Scored in lotvest quarter of her class in tests of number 
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Lena 

Lena ^vas a neat, well-scrubbed little girl from a farm who was 
exceptionally enthusiastic about things agricultural. Nothing in 
Lena's behavior was put on for effect— nothing w’as pretense. She 
was a genuine “takc-me-as'I-am” person, wholesome, well organized, 
highly adjustable, poised, and confident about the future. Her two 
greatest disappointments were that she had not done as well in high 
school as she had in a rural school C^^ecause 1 spent too much time 
reading”) attd that the study of veterinary medicine seemed impos- 
sible for her. She was the youngest student in her class, but the ad- 
justments which that situation required tvere made easily. 

Lena’s father had attended the state university, and her mother 
had been a teacher. They encouraged her to follow a sister and two 
brothers by taking post-high-school training, and her school program 
was outlined sriih that in mind. Ever mindful of college entrance 
icquitements, Lena took an academic course which definitely linuted 
the opportunity' for study in the two fields of greatest interest to 
her— home eranoraics and agriculture. Requests by Lena and some 
friends from rural backgrounds that girb be pennitted to take anirses 
in agriculture svete rejected by school officials on the grounds that 
their presence in such courses svould pres'ent the teaching of certain 
units in animal huslrandry. Limited in her choices, Lena accepted the 
situation and worked well enough to achies’e a rank of 137 in a 
graduating class of 353. Her complete school record is presented 
on the facing page. 

Lena nes'er quite understood why she could not get marks in high 
sdiool as good as those she had earned in the rural school. She did 
not dislike any coiuse, but she liked English least, “especially the 
oral reports,” and Latin. She said that she “did not learn a thing” in 
the ninth-grade general-science ebsses. Chemistry was difficult, but 
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she felt that she could do uell in it in college afiet the thorough h.gh 
school course in that subject. Biology was of interest, ct 
greatest enthusiasm, howeser, was for history’ an encan 
lems, although she svas often disappointed in the tier , 

cause "good discussion periods ss'cre few and far bcmeen. cr 

of achies ement in English ss-as disturbing, since she was an insetentc 

reader of short stories and farm journals and ® 6* 

serious consideration to a career in agricultura jouma 

Lena’s mediocre academic performances are di cu t to in erpr 

viesvof her pleasingpcrsonality.herstroogdesire to succeed, and hCT 

generally higher-than-average perfomunces on t«ts. 

The scorL sLm on page lAO indicteduhatshe could have 
expected to achieve at a higher level. Apparent ) , , 

nTliul thu. hec effou ecus highc tta uccrogc Crod.rotcd b; 
figure 2 uest to most of her gnidcs). but these rat.ngs nu) ce- 
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suited from her tendsncj’ to Leep quiet during discussion periods and 
the fact that she seldom volunteered to report in The efibrt 
ratings may indicate timidiw rather than lack of application- 
The qtiality of Lena’s ssiitten vrwk ma y he judged from the self- 
portrait which she ssrote in the eleventh grade. 


THIS B ilY LITE 

Jtet people celebrate the fciith of the New Year, ify parens did 
their ceidiTaxicg in St. lokes bo^itzl awaiting liie birdi of their 
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fourth child My appearance came on January third of the New Year- 
Neneteen thirty-four. 

Preceeding me in our family were one sister and two brothers. My 
sister Mary is the eldest of us. Harold the second oldest and John 
thirteen months my senior round out our younger generation. 

Most children do not remember much about their days as infants. 
Such is my case. Pictures showed me to be a chubby baby with auburn 
curls. 

Some of my first recollections are the funeral of my uncle. Once 
my brother Harold threw an iron bar, 1 happened to run into its path. 
The scar on my forehead is reminder of if When I was three, I de- 
veloped a mastoid and had to have an operation on my ear. 

I entered a state graded school, when 1 was five. I guess every young- 
ster gets into some kind of mischief in school Once my girl friend and 
I thought it would be great fun to pour some milk out of a classmates 
thermos and substituted water. To our luck nothing was said concern- 
ing the watered milk. 

When 1 was in the fifth grade we transferred to a parochial school 
in a small town. Graduation came around and found me sick in bed 
with pnemonia and plerisy. 

The place of our residence is on a farm 4-H Clubs were founded 
especially for farm boys and girls My brothers and sister belong to this 
club and so da I. A majority of the members ate taking Dairy projects. 
For mine in 1946 I showed a Junior Yearling heifer, that was Junior 
champion at the Junior State Fair and Dairy Show. The next year she 
was Grand Champion at the Junior State Fair. 

Now I am fifteen years old. Embarking on the future and telling 
my past. 

As she indicated in the self-portrait, Lena’s interests and activities 
were primarily agricultural. She trained show animals from the 
family’s prize-winning herd of dairy cattle, and she was an avid 
reader of agricultural journals. She JiLed domestic activities and 
would have joined the Future Homemakers of America club had it 
not been closed to all students who were not enrolled in sophomore 
and junior classes in borne economics. Commuting by bus prevented 
pacticipacicn in chaic and gftJs’ afhJeffc accmffes. Her feeling about 
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such lack of opportunities for rural children was expressed when she 
was asked what social problems she proposed to do something about 
after high school graduation. She replied, "I would like to see the 
country kids have more opportunities in school activities." 

Lena did hold a position as seaeiary of a sodality of a rural church 
but said that she was too busy on the farm to participate in any other 
community organizations. During the last half of her senior year she 
lived in town t\’ith an elder sister and did have more opportunity for 
group participation. By that time, however, many of the school ac- 
tivities were closed to her because she had not taken the preliminarj’ 
training. 

Lena hoped that she would be married within ten years of her 
finishing high school, but said that five years after school “I really 
would like to be doing something in the agricultural Held." She was 
deeply disappointed to leam that the opportunity for women to train 
in veterinary’ science in her home state was closed, and she began to 
plan a career in agricultural journalism. Continued failure to get 
good marks in English made that plan seem impractical for her, and 
she dropped it during the junior year. After much investigation of 
fields related to agriculture, she chose a career as rural demonstrator 
in home economics. She said that she thought that her plan would 
work out well. "Since there is a shortage of people in the Home 
Economics field, I should be able to secure a good job.” She was 
highly confident that she had chosen the right career. 

Partly because the family was having diEculty with finandng the 
university training of two brothers C’n agriculture), and partly be- 
cause she was the youngest member of her class, it was decided that 
Lena would have to work a year before she entered the university. At 
the time of graduation from high school, she planned to work for one 
year as a telephone operator before going on to the state university. 
“Then," she said, "I think that I will really apply myself at college. 
I will be using my hard-earned cash to pay my way." She wished that 
she had studied more when she was in high school hut thought that 
it had been a very’ good experienra except for the fact that she had 
not b^n permitted to study agriculture. 
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A change in family fortunes, atmlnited to increases in cattle prices, 
and an opinion by’ an educator that Lena was not too young for 
college caused the family to tdiange its plans, and Lena registered 
in the course in home economics at the state university. She reported 
that “so far” she liked it verv much. 


Discussion Questions 

W'as Lena, at the age of sixteen, too young to go to the uni\ er- 
iitV' Is there any indication that she suffered from the acceleration 
process that made it possible for her to be graduated from high school 
when she was two years younger than the a^e^3ge graduate? ^^'hat 
diffieulttes is she likely to encounter at the university? 

Is there any really good reason ithy more girls should not be per- 
mitted or even encouraged to study agriculture in high school? 

How can schools arrange time for e-xtraoirricubr activities so that 
more pupils u ho live on farms can participate in them? 


Martha 

As teachers ha\e become more concerned with students as in- 
dividuals, the\’ hate been faced with the problem of finding time 
and resources for studying their pupib xvith teiy little additional 
funds and personnel to do the added worL In attempts to resolve 
this dilemma they hate tended to turn to short-cut methods— to at- 
tempts to study individuals with techniques designed for the study 
of groups. Testing of masses tends to he substituted for indin'dual 
conferences. Instead of attempts to determine u hat is important to 
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each individual, attempts arc made to get responses of hundreds of 
students to hundreds of test or inventor)' items in the hope that some 
sort of pattern will emerge- Procedures for the study of individuals 
tend to be limited to testing, soiring, counting, listing,' tabulating, 
and filing, and the result is an atomistic rather than organismic pic- 
ture of the person. TTie product of these activities is a statistical 
skeleton of the individual that fails ro portray him as he appears to 
parents, teachers, and peers. 

The statistical approach to the study of individuals seems to have 
the merit of economy and of appearing to be scientific in the cur- 
rent— and perhaps only temporary— sense of the term. Intrigued .by 
the seeming merits of the statistical method, school personnel who 
are harass<^ by increasingly large numbers of students and by in- 
creasing demands for a more scieniific ncarmcni of students arc 
templed to rcsoti to the mass testing methods which produce many 
statistics. In these circumstances, the statistical port of the process of 
stud)'ing indiriduals tends to become the whole process. 

In the case below, the reader may contrast the piaure of Martha 
that he gets from the statistical array with that obtained from the 
clinical portrait made up from personal documents, interviews, and 
reports of obsm'ations. He may decide for himself whether it is likely 
that use of either of the methods alone is likely to be effective in 
describing a student. It seems that he must conclude that reliance 
on any one method of describing pupils must result in failure to 
accomplish the purpose. 

I. The S/of/jficcI Skeleton 
Age— Average for grade 
Height— 5' 

Health— Slight muscle strain of stomach in sophomore year 
Father— Assembler. Eighth pade education 
Mother— Housesvife. Rghthgradeeducation 
Children in family— Xine— 5 girls, 4 bovs 
Position in family— Sixth 
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Test Scores 

Grade 8— Otis Self-Administering Test— IQ 105 
Grade 10— Henmon-Nelson Test of Mental Ability— 
58th percentile 

Grade 10— Primary Mental Abililics- Percentiles 
Verbal 80 

Space 45 

Reasoning 80 

Number 92 

Word fluency 63 

Grade 1 1— Henmon-Nelson Test of Mental Ability— 
43rd percentile 

Grade 1 1 —Differen tial Aptitude T e«- Percentiles 
Space 25 

Number 40 

Grade ll— Progressive ReadingTest 
Vocabulary— at grade level 
Comprehension— accelerated six months 
Grade 12— Progressive ReadingTest 

Vocabulary— Seven months accelerated 
Comprehension— Six months retarded 
Attendance— Absent from high school 6 daj^ in 3 )'ears 
Rank in class— 1 32nd of class of 353 graduates 
Effort Ratings 

Ratings of I (excellent)- 12 
Ratings of 2 (average)— 7 
Ratings of 3 (poor)— 0 
School Club Menibers/iips 
Girls Athletic Association 

Mash and \\'ig (Dramatic club)— Work with stage crew 
Future Business Leaders of America 
Commercial W^orlshop 
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Kitder Preference Record— Percentiles (Grade 9) 


Literar)’ 

75 

Artistic 

45 

Persuasive 

75 

Musical 

35 

Mechanical 

69 

Clerical 

32 

Social Sm'ice 

65 

Computational 

25 

Scientific 

56 




Vocational Choices 

Grade 9— Office worker 
Grade 10— Floral designer 

Grade II— CO Floral designer (2) Teacher (3) Nurse (4) Nun 
Grade 12— Considered: Women’s Army Corps Cosmetolog}’ 

Practical Nursing 
Final choice: Office wijrk 
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W ork Experience 

Assistant in florist shop 
Venflette at theater 

Clerical tvorker in school work expenence program 
II. The person in the flesh 

Martha described herself and her family in an autobiography 
written for her eleventh-grade English teacher. Here, in her own 
words, is Martha. 


MY AUTOBIOGRAPHY 

I was bam Febeuary 18, 1955. which mates roe sisreco. I was born 
a (Win, and roj twin was named ManJyn. Later she died of lung 
trouble . 

I may sound vety queer, but I fike school very much. My favorite 
subjects are typinf, beause I like to type very much, and my ocher 
favorite subject is art I like to draw, and art is a lot of fua My worst 
subject IS English and it altvays ha$ beea I dislike reading more than 
anything, and I also dislike to write. 1 don't care for vocabulary by 
any means, and I also don't care for oral reports. As for history names 
and dates are a drudgery to leata I like band, because I like to play 
the clarinet, and I also like roy gym cbss, because I love sports. 1 don't 
think anyone could name a sport to me that I don't like This year I 
am learning to become a gym leader, and I hope HI be able to become 
one 

As for bad habits I bite my oaib I can let them grow out and have 
many tunes but they've bothered me so much when their long, that 
I've never been able to keep then* that way for long. I have a temper 
that takes one second for it to get up to its full height, but then it 
doesn’t go up to often 

I dislike people who put on, are stuck up, and think their better 
than anyone else. One thing I Can’t stand is girls who come out with 
that horrible fake laugh that they somewhere dig up. As for myself 
Hike to act myself, and if people don't like me that way, well then they 
don't have too, because 1 doubt »f I'U ever be any diffetent 
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When if comes to friends, I'd rather have just a few friends, that 
are really friends, than a lot of so called friends who really aren't any- 
thing at all. My best friends are two girls and three boys. 

I dislike sewing and knitting, but I love to experiment when it 
comes to cooking. My experiraents usually don't turn out very well, 
but its fun trying anyhow. Thats about my only hobby, trying to learn 
how to cook. 

The only time roy physical condition really discouraged me was 
last year. While playing baseball in gyro one day I just doubled up. 
From this I learned that somehow I had strained roy back muscles and 
leg muscles. From then I could no longer take gym for the remaining 
part of the year. 1 couldn't run, skip or anything like that, all I could 
do was to walk slowly. That had to be continued all through the sum- 
mer toa I really got discouraged then, when it came to no swimming, 
but lots of rest and sleep. The summer wasn't much fun, but then I 
guess it was worth it for this year I an take gym again, but if I want 
to keep on uking it I have to be very arefuL 
One silly thing I've always dreamed 1 wanted to do was to become 
a pilot of an airplane, and also jump out of one in a parachute. I guess 
just for the excitement, at least 1 know I’ll never do it, but silly things 
are fun once in awhile. 

What I teaKy aim to become is a nun. No one has influenced me in 
any way to make up ray mind about becoming one. This choice is all 
of my own. I've always wanted to become a nun ever since a very little 
girl, and I still know that's what I want to become. I haven't really 
told anyone that I aim to become a nun, beause first of all no one 
believes you. They say your silly or laugh, or will get over the idea 
sooner or later. 1 know 1 wont though beause I'm more serious about 
becoming a nun than anything else. 

I'm no saint by any means, but 1 believe in my religion very much, 
and will always try to do whats right as far as its concerned. 

For the last part of my autobiography 1 11 tell about my family which 
is by no means just a little family. 

My fsdKC is S7. His name ts Harry. He was born in Minnesota. He 
has three brothers and two sisters. He is a large man and has mostly 
of all a brge stomach. He wears glasses and his curly red hair is just 
starting to turn gray. He has a great sense of humour and likes to see 
us kids have fun. He tries to understand us kids as much as he can. 
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brothers and sisters. At one time my dad let us raise a few turkeys, so 
Jack and I were the ones who took care of them. We had entirely the 
whole charge os'er them. We both just love turkeys. We used to plan 
how we’d run a turkcj* farm together It was fun but now is gone and 
forgotten. 

Next is my sister Betty. She is 18 and cant simply wait until she is 
19- She's in the tw elfth grade. We grew up together the closest because 
were so near the same age and grade. It has always been that whatever 
bctry gets the privilege to do, so do I or just the other way around. 
After my twin dies, everyone who didn't know’ it always thought Betty 
and I were twins. We dont look alike, but were still quite a bit the 
same. She wants to join the WACS after she is out of school. 

Their is my brother Ted who is IJ, and he’s in the eighth grade. 
Like my dad he has got loads of curls, which he hates mote than any- 
thing. He’s got the worst temper I’ve ever seen any person have, and 
he’s quite moody. He's real short and little, and everyone always kids 
him about it, but he's so used of it. it doesn’t bother him. 

1 also have two little sisters Geraldine and Josephine. Geraldine is 
9 and u in the 5th grade and Josephine is only four years old. When 
my parents want to go out Betty, and i have to uke rums on staying 
home and watching them so they create quite a bit of arguing. Per- 
sonally I think both of them are two spoiled little brats. They get 
anything they want and get away with murder. 

Now ru tell about my grandparents on my fathers side. Th^ were 
both born in Minnesota, and their nationality is German. I never got 
to know my grampa, for be was ran over by a train and killed. I did 
get to know my gramma though, and I'll never forget her. I would sit 
hour after hour and just listen to her tell Bible stories. They just fas- 
cinated me, and she always had a different one to teU. She used to live 
with my aunt, and that was right down the street so I would tun over 
every chance 1 got to talk to her. She was very very their, but had the 
kindest face, and the softest voice. Her hair was snow white, and I 
considered her very pretry for an old lady. She always seemed so very 
fngile and delicate to me and I'll just never forget how she just 
seemed to float around. 

My other gramma and grampa are still living in their own home. 
My gramma is still well and ao ger around quire well lH always re- 
member my gramma evety^ime I hear an old lady talking very fast 
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that she could come to uTixk in his office "part-time, full-time or any 
time" that she chose. 

Despite the impression that Martha created, she lacked confidence 
in herself, and her greatest trials in school were the oral exercises in 
English. She dreaded them but forced herself to carry through be- 
cause she thought that they would be good for her. In an attempt to 
overcome sfijmess before groups, she elected a speech course during 
her senior year but dropped it when it did not provide the oppor- 
tunities that she had expected. Her difficulty in appearing before 
groups made her give up the choice of teaching as a career. 

The required oral work in English, the required reading, and the 
vocabulaiy exercises made English one of Martha's rivo least-liked 
courses. She did not like to read, and she "hated" vocabulary. Book- 
keeping classes, she said, were monotonous. Ait tvas her best-liked 
subject at the time she hoped to become a floral designer, but riping 
became more important to her later. She wished, at the time she svas 
graduated, that she had taken shorthand because it would have pro- 
sided an opportunity for a better job. Arithmetic, she said, had 8lw’a)*s 
been interesting and easy, and ^e said that if she had realized the 
importance of mathematics she would have eleaed more of it. 

Martha was a busy person. She as'oided reading wherever possible, 
but she engaged in sports, danced, played the clarinet, watched tele- 
vision, played cards, went out with friends, and, in her senior year, 
worked on her hope chest. During her junior and senior years many 
of her activities svere carried out with a steady bov friend. She out- 
lined a tj-pical week in this manner. 

Saturday 

Morning — Worked 
Afternoon — ^Worked 
Evening — Took care of children 
Sunday 

Morning — Went to church 
Afternoon-Practiced bait casting at the river 
Evening — ^Watched television and did homework 
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Monday 

Noon hour — Went home to eat 

After school — Went home and helped mother 

Evening — Watched reievision and did homework 

Tuesday 

Noon hour — Went home to eat 

After school — Went downtown to buy a dress 

Evening — Watched television and did homework 

Wednesday 

Noon hour — Went home to eat 

After school — ^Went to Mask and Wig (dramatic dub) meeting 
Evening — Took care of children 

Tiufsday 

Noon hour— Went home to eat 

After Khool — Went to Future Business Leaders of Aneria picnic 
Evening— Went to band concen at school 

Friday 

Noon hour — Went home to eat 

After school— Went home and helped mother 

Evening — Went to a show 

Martha’s part-time job seemed for a lime to have determined her 
vocational choice. Working with flowers in a florist's organization, 
she had learned simple designing and liked it so much that she 
thought she tvould take a short course in it and come back to ^vork 
for the florist. She was saving money for the course and seemed to 
have settled on this plan until, in her junior jear, she met Frank. 
The romance gresv rapidly, and soon they were engaged. They 
planned to man)’ as soon as they were graduated from high school, 
but their plans w ere interrupted by his cbssification in the draft for 
the armed forces. Since some delay in marriage plans seemed ncccs- 
sar)’, she began to plan for a job while she was waiting. 

The low wages at the floral company and some other working 
conditions there made her decide that she would not return to it. 
She then went through a scries of occupational selections that in- 
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eluded the W^omen’s Anny Corps, practical nursing, cosmetolog)', 
and general clerical work. In connection with the latter, she was 
placed in an office to get work experience for high school credit and 
she liked it so much that from that time on she considered no other 
occupations. 

At the time she was graduated she had already accepted a job in 
the office ^vhere she had done her work- "If," she said, "I find I am 
not good enough at it, I'll go to a practical nursing school." She did 
add, however, that she thought she would like office tvork and that 
she had all the training she needed. The future, she thought, looked 
"very nice" but the war situation worried her because "If it gets 
worse, not only more of my brothers will have to go but in time my 
boy friend too." She was exceedingly modest in appraising herself 
on a rating scale at the end of her senior year in high school but placed 
herself highest in confidence that she would succeed in her chosen 
field, in getting along with people, and in readiness for life after 
high school. 

When Martha was asked to comment on the individual attention 
received in school she tvrote this statement; 

1 think counseling wuh students is an excellent idea. It makes us 
think more. 1 never realized how manj' times a person could change 
their mind about an occupation after graduation but it seemed every 
time I talked to one of you 1 would be telling you something different 
about what I'd like to do after graduation. It makes me wonder yet 
if I'm choosing the best thing for me. 1 am cow in office work. If I 
find I don't care for it so much next September I'd like to go to a 
nursing school for praaical nurses. !c was with the counseling that I 
first started thinking of mining and since then 1 can't seem to scop 
thinking about it. 1 probably haven't judged myself very good on 
page 5 [the self-appraisal page] but when it comes to analyzing my- 
self I'm not very good at that. 

Six months after graduation, Martha reported that she liked her 
office job very much. Two years after graduation she hoped to be 
"still working and married to Frank." 
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At the same time FranJ: reported that tn'thin the next mt> }-e3rs 
he hoped to be “still working and married to Martha.” 


Discussion Questions 

If students change their vocational goals as often as Martha 
did, can the current school practice of having students select a four- 
year program of studies when they are in the ninth grade be justified? 

In several of the case reports in this section, and particularly in 
the case of Martha, students hate expressed a strong dislike of the 
oral reports which they were required to give in their classes. Is it 
essential that all students be required to give such reports? 

Martha, since she was neter in trouble in school, was the kind of 
student who received no special attention. In )-our reading of this 
ease could you find places in which the provision of individual eoun- 
.sehng might have been helpful’ 

What prediction would you make concerning Martha’s post-high- 
school achievements’ W'liat criteria ivould jou use in assessing suc- 
cess? If she becomes ver)- successful, how much credit can the school 
claim for it? How much must he attributed to goor! home training’ 




Jim 

Nancy 



Every teacher meets pupils who have handicaps of some kind. 
Sometimes these are so obvious that they can be observed at first 
glance, as in the case of Nancy, but sometimes they have been so 
subtly camouflaged by skillful medical treatment, as in the case of 
Jim, that they may be overlooked. In the latter case the treatment 
has removed the s)Tnptoms but the handicaps remain, and the stu- 
dent is likely to be criticized for something he cannot help. Jim was 
said to be careless in his tvritten work by teachers who had chosen 
to condemn before they investigated. In the case of Nancy, whose 
handicap was obvious, there was a tendency to criticize her for taking 
too much advantage of the handicap in order to avoid doing what 
she might have done. 

What should the approach be to the pupil with physical handi- 
caps? Among the procedures utilized, in addition to that of encour- 
aging all means of correction, are those of lightening the usual load, 
providing special academic assistance, making special arrangements 
of physical equipment, grouping students with similar handicaps, 
providing special help in the choice of educational and vocational 
goals, and assisting students to participate in activities in which they 
will not be too severely handicapped. And in all these cases there is 
need to help these students to face their handicaps squarely so that 
adequate compensation can be made. 

Many questions will occur to the reader as he reads the cases of 
Nancy and Jim. Among them he will certainly recognize some of 
the following problems. 

1. Should pupils who have qiecial handicaps be subjected to the 
usual tests that have been designed (oc and standardized upon non- 
handicapped students? If not, what can be done to discover abilities 
and aptitudes of such students? 
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2. UTiat can schools do to ensure that all teachers are fully aware 
of students’ handicaps? What can be done for the student who is so 
sensitive about his condition that he is too timid to report it, or afraid 
that he will be accused of seeking an alibi if he does so.- 

3. W'hat can be done for a student who persists in the choice of 
a post-high-school educational or vocational career despite \ ery sttong 
evidence that his handicaps exclude him from the training that is 
required? 

4. How can teachers and counselors help parents who b^me 
oversolidtous about their handicapped children and who ma e ex 
cuses for them bevond what seems reasonable.' 


Jim 


W'hen jim ^vas filling out an application for coUp, he wrote 
die foUmsing a^s^ver to a request for a brief report about ^self. 
His statement, edited only to present identification, retains his own 
construction and spelling but it is a reivrite after one teacher had 
helped him with the original draft- 

The Mowing iue joy reasons for going to college- To 
geneod edocadoo and re rererfyde&.endes m re, prunar, edocanon. 

Also re gain a basis for fnrere pirdessiool , 

In my schooling thus far re, interests have «nter^ arded a 

sales pioreodon While a freshman at High School, I w 
cerrificare of achievereen. h, a poblisbing rerepny 
selliog ability. lo High School dte social sred.es have 

la, inLsc re sne as dte sredy of people has d«ys 

I have hied man, types of eoployremd mclud-ng: dA 

stock boy, repomng and dscnladns department of stndl paper, gren. 
bouse grower and salesma n . 
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/Jim 

Another thing I hope to gain at college is to correct as far as possible 
the weaknesses in my elementary education. 

My first six years of schooling were in a rural school with inexperi- 
enced teachers. Upon losing the sight of one eye, I transferred to a 
Catholic grade school where I discovered that I lacked the funda- 
mentals oi tngVish and math. 

I started High School with several handicaps, only one eye and a 
poor primary education. My Freshman year I received average marks. 
For my Sophomore year I transferred to this high school and was 
extremely lax and near the point of failure. In my Junior year under 
the guidance of two counselors, I staned to improve and have been 
doing good work. 

I am considering taking summer wotk at a college so that I will 
be better prepared to do justice to my college work and be a credit to 
myself and the college. 

Jim had described himself a year earlier while he was in his 
junioc yeai of high school. Again, just as he wrote it, with only 
enough editing to prevent identification, it is presented below. 

I am about sixteen years old, weigh one hundred thirty pounds and 
have a hell of an Irish temper, which cools oH in a short time. This 
discription fits me. 

My intereso axe hunting, fishing, sports and girls. Hunting and fish- 
ing cake up my weekends. Friday oi^ts I go to the games. Saturday 
nights I go to dances. 

To say I have no faults would be a big lie 1 am bull headed and have 
a temper. I have a rather tight grip on money but when 1 spend die 
sky is the limit 

The family interests and mine run along the same lines. &Iy father 
is a white color worker. My mother and father are very liberal and fair 
with me. 

We live in a rural disuict of the county. 

As far as friends go I am rather fussy. They have to be rather easy 
going amf not angels or sinners. I used to follow others but now I fol- 
low my self. 

1 was going through northern Wisconsin seeing the wild, which 
gave me the idea of being a forest ranger. 1 would like to get a job 
out in the opea After conuog back I read a lot about forestry wl^ 
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made me even more intrcsted in forestry. I wanted to be a doctor but 
grades foiled that idea. Now I have pboned to go to the University of 
Michigan for my training in forestry. 

Some friends of mine and 1 have started a band. We practice every 
Monday and Wednesday nights. I play the trumpet but not too well 
I like school but have a hard time with my spelling I take five sub- 
jects which include chemistry, band, English, history and geometry. 
This course will prepare me for college 

My spare time has been occupied with outdoor things such as hunt- 
ing and fishing. This I think had much to do with my choosing forestry 
as my life work. 

rd have liked to have gone out for foot-ball but I was too light 
Being five five and only a hundred and thirty pounds makes a lot of 
difference. . 

After I finish college I hope to get a job as a forest ranger. This is 
a government and pays weU so I think I am really weU fitted for this 
job. You get a abin, a horse, and salary in God s country. 1 real^ have 
not changed my plans much as my only other choice was medicme. 
As far as 1 am right now and what I hope to be are quite different. 1 
plan to be In the north woods and in a very densely populated area. 
1 hope to be in the forest six years from now. 

Study of the peisonal documents given above suggests that Jim 
thought of himself in the following terms; 


1. Bull-headed 

2. Hot-tempered 

3. Quick to cool off 

4. Friendly 

5. Independent 

6. Eager to succeed 

7. Tight with money 


8. Lacking in fundamentals 
9 Avreaksrudent 

10. A poor speller 

11. Improving in school work 

12. An outstanding salesman 

13. A fair trumpet player 
14 Toolightforachletics 


Interested in: 


Outdoor aaivity 

Fishing 

Hunting 

Forestry 

Business 


Sales promotion 

Social Studies 

People 

Sports 

Girls 
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These were Jim’s selMescriptions. When they are compared with 
mformation from other sources, he emerges as a very interesting 
young man, whose self-appraisal reveals considerable insight. 

Jim indicated that he had experienced many scholastic diHiculties. 
His performances during three years in a public senior high school 
and one in a parochial school ninth grade are presented below. 



Jims first year in senior high school was made unhappy by his 
father’s insistence that he tale Latin. He tried very hard but felt 
frustrated when his best efforts brought Ps at every' marking period- 
just why he was permitted to continue in the course when his spell- 
ing was not up to the fourth-grade Ici'el was ne\'er explained, hut at 
this time his father believed that Jim would attend one of the better 
uni\‘ersitics, as he himself had done, and he was not yet conWnced 
that Jim could not do so. The bright spot for Jim during the tenth 
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grade was the biologj’ class, which he “los'cd because in it he saw 
some relationship to his interests in foresm', the outdoors, and his 
part-time job in a greenhouse. 

In his junior year. Jim liked mathematics best and named chemis- 
tr)- as a close second. He had been told by a counselor that both these 
subjects were important if he was to succeed in his post-school plans, 
and he worked at them diligently. He disliked his English clas^ 
and said that he had alwa)’s met trouble in that subject becau« e 
had not been prepared well for them in the elementary’ schoo . t 
this time his English teacher was not aware that he was blind in one 
eje, and she ascribed his poor spelUng and erratic rmting ro (ate- 
lessness. He decided that English tins not a good subject for him 
and did not elect it during his senioi year but, at the time of gnt Na- 
tion, he M-ished that be had taken it as pteparauon for rollege. I he 
autobiography gifen abot'e indicates his level of per ormance in 
English in the junior year. , . 

By the time Jim entered the senior year he w^ more mt^est^ in 
salesmanship and politics than in forestry and be i oug t 

course in speech would be helpful in those fields. Speec an a 

other senior-year subjects were challenging to this enthusiastic 

dent. He pointed out proudly that his marks in the e eiOT gr 

had been better than in the tenth grade, and he pr^ct t } 
would be e%’en better in his senior year. By this time is tea , 
learned of his visual difficulty, and they tvere no« , 

sympathetic than critical. He kept a list of wxnds ° .tended 

ocularly difficult to spell, and he drilled on them. He a ” ^ . 

special-help classes in spelling instead of his re^ 21 stu y 
It seemed likely that, had his teachers reco^iz is 
earlier, he would ha\e achiesed a higher standing m c ass 
rank of 220 in a class of 353- , , , 

All Jim's lest scons uere suspect because he d.d not hate n 
vision. It may be better to interpret the vanability m 1 
formances as reflecting differences in visual efficiency a . 

testing rather than fundamental differences in t e apti 1 

“abilities” implied by the tides of the tests. Impros emen 
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PERCENTILE 

cues 10 cuotll CtJkOEll 


Henmon*Nelson Test of Mentol Ability 



Reasoning 


Number 


Word fluency 


Differential Aptitude Tests 
Number 


language usage 


Spelling 


Mechanical reosoning 


lar)’ measured b\ the i erba! sections of the Primar)- Mental Abilities 
and two reading tests may reflect the results of bis intensive efforts 
to improve performances in this area and the increased sensitivits* to 
words developed in the process of improving his spelling. 

Jim was shomi his test scores but it was explained that they were 
of questionable values in his case because he had sision in only one 
eje. He accepted the explanation but was alwaj-s eager to talce tests 
and he tried to make inferences from the scores that went far bej'ond 
even those of questionable test salesmen and publishers. The general 
impression that Jim created was ihatof a boy who was much brighter 
than his test scores indicated- In reasoning about social issues and 
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personal problems, he seemed superior to those of his classmates 
who made higher test scores. . j » l r 

Jim’s extracurricular activities at school were limited by the lact 
that he commuted to school. He would have liked to participate in 
debate, in dramatics, and in basketball, and to work on t e sc w 
newspaper, but he could not do so and m^t the bus sc e u e. e 
did keep busy svith part-time jobs, working at home, skating, playing 
baseball, hunting, fishing, going to the movies, listening to t e ra lo, 
dancing, and reading fifteen to twenty' outdoor-life and humorous 

books a year. His part-time jobs included helping to bui an uor" 

in a greenhouse, working as stock boy in shoe and grocery stores, 
and helping on the family's 27-acre farm. » • , 

Although Jim’s family lived on a farm, they did not 
His father, a unh-ersity engineering graduate, worked m a 
ing city. He had bought the farm to escape city 
cause he thought that it would be good for his only c i o ^ 
in the country. Jim’s mother had completed only ttvo 
school, but she was a willing worker on community , 

projects and became a strong supporter of attempts to impr 
liond offering,, Alrhough Jim .hough, .ho. .here uos 0 ^ 
•■dividing line' beuveen rural and ci.y youth ond .ha. .he fame, 
tvere not well accepted by the latter, he en jo) ed .he fj*™ 
took to keep it m good condition. He seemed ^ 

home and was proud to relate that his parents ha ta en , , 

ance to guarantee financial aid for his college education 8 

he claimed to be “tight” with his money, it seemed 
planned his expenditures carefully. At Jugh^from his 

parents by presenting them with a tele\'isi 8 

l:“Saeareercha„Hl«<^"''xt:f^St:S 

IhTpmfcsfoZ" nd hTdid S-°" h.“r.te S 

that his academic limitations would prevent f in 
been graduated from a university that offer . . p, pa to that 

forestry, Jim decided that he would plrase us ^ . (Jest in outdoor 

university and, at the same time, satisfy his oum interest 
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activitj* bv studying forestry. In his junior year he continued to indi- 
cate that he ^vas interested in that field but he showed some Interest 
in fanning and he also, as the result of his work in a greenhouse, 
g3\’e some thought to operating a nursery or florists' shop. 

During bis senior year, Jim finally gave up the idea of forestry 
and thought he would do tvell in sales work- Since he had shosMt 
that he a good salesman who liked to “set things up, get them 
going good, and then sw tch to something else," it did seem as though 
there were some possibilities in sales promotion. His fluency’, his 
sincere interest in social problems, and his booming voice also sug- 
gested the possibility of a political career. There tvas general agree- 
ment among those who knew him (hat he was persuasive and con- 
vincing. He fell that he could become a good salesman because he 
had “the instina or special interest in sales promotion," and that he 
could succeed W'ith “four years of college and a natural knack." 

During the spring of Jim’s senior year, his father became con- 
sinced that he could not succeed at the large state university and he 
asked some teachers to suggest a small college where Jim would not 
meet too serious competitiort and whose entrance requirements were 
not too high. The family visited a a>!lege suggested bj’ the teachers 
and they h'k«l it because it represented the right religious affiliation, 
it was "not distraclingly co^ucational.” and it was small enough so 
that he might get individual aitcnu'on. Jim was accepted by the 
college on the promise that be would take a summer remedial course 
in spelling. It was in his application to that college that Jim svroie 
the statement that appears at the opening of this report. 

As Jim left school he seemed to have confidence that he svould 
succeed. I think I have the stuff to do it with hard work,” he said. 
He W 2 S sure that be had made a good choice, that he knew his osvn 
strengths, and that he could get along in new situations. His last two 
years of school had been, he fell, a very good experiente. His ^ief 
regret seemed to be that he had nor had a chance to study sociology 
to learn more about people whom he liked, and that not enough time 
was devoted to the study of Amerfean social problems. His eye con- 
dition had made it unnecessary for him to consider the possibihty of 
service in the armed forces, but he seemed rrilling and eager to sers-e 
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his country in other waj’S in the solution of its problems. 

If the reader will now turn back to Jim’s self-appraisal, he must 
observe that Jim had made a keen anaJj'sis of himself. 

Six months after graduation, Jim uTOte the following letter to one 
of his high school counselors. Note the use of the counselors first 
name and of the recognition that talking to others tvas something 
that he just could not resist. 


December H. 1951 

Dear John 

This is rather hard to write a lener that should have been written 
in September. I hope you will accept my apology. 

1 starred at the smU church coUege but stayed only one week. I wiU 
be honest with you. in teUIng you why 1 left there. 1 «s m a dorm 
with 10 other fellows. "AU beU raisers like I am!' I knew that I could 
nuke the grade there if I had a chance to study, but under those cm- 
ditions I what the out come would be. You see there were two ta 
to study on for 10 of us. The library closed at 8. You know me with 
ten fellows, and what the scholastic outcome would be. 

The second motive for leaving was. the fact that I was supposed to 
get a double room and didn't get it • i » 

I CMC hom. uid !nr..d Um«oit7 Ex.cnsiot. m iht cit, clw 
to my Itomt I .m oktoj Spinish itKl Eofilt* >' ™ 
SpatiUh b v,.y tari fot mo. but the Eitglob i> eotnirs .Ions qo.» 
well I doing C-f work now. I am proud of this because I had a 
time in high school with English. . i. t 

I am working days and going to Khool at nitc kind of hard but 

think it's the best way. 

John I would like to talk with you at your earliest 
ience. I have some problems that I «n sure you wdl be able to help 
me with. I can come to see you or if you are in the city * ‘ 

extension center is 1 can meet you and go our to dinner This vary 
imporunt 

John thanks for your interest 1 really apprecute it 
Sincerely 
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Nancy 

WTicn the high school commencement exercises were cn'er, the 
parties began- Pairs, cliques, groups, and gangs had made their plans 
w celebrate, and now was the time. Diplomas in hand, the^' cut loose 
and expressed, whether the\' beliex-ed it or not, great jo>' that school 
was over. Only Nancy hobbled downtown alone. The freedom and 
independence that graduation meant to her was not a thing to rejoice 
about. It was a very serious matter, an emotional experience that she 
did not choose to share. 

Nancy was a cripple. She told about it in ha o\\t» words in an auto- 
biography written when she was in the ele%-enib grade. 

I ia £rsc gride at the time and Miss Smids, our teacher, called 
me ap CO the desk. On the way I tripped o^'ef something and felL I 
cried CO ^et up but my leg hun so that 1 couldn’t. hHss Smith called the 
prirKipal and he took me home to his car. ^0>en we reached my hCKse 
he curried me upstairs (wc lived io a flat at the time.) aod Mother 
called Dr. Jones. When he arrived he looked my leg over aod tried to 
bend ittwr it would cot beni He said I had knocked the catrilege loose 
io ray knee aod he would have to operate So 1 had my first opeauoo 
here at die bospiel That was not die end of if though. 

"When 1 wCTild first get up in die morning 1 cotdd hardly stand on 
my left leg it would hart str, by noon it would be alright. Beemse of 
thisdi&culty lonly west tosdiool in the afternoon. Well it kept get- 
ting worse aod worse so Dr. Jones sent me to the most wonderfol man 
I have ever met. 

His name is Dr. Brown, a bone specialist. He put ms in a chUdreo’s 
hospital I was there for seveoieco weeks before they finally found 
what was causing the trouble. The trouble was caused by a little getm 
that goes tinder the trade name of Tuberculoses. He operated and since 
then i have had six others. 
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Even after she had WTitlen this report there «ere to be other 
operations to remove bone from her right leg to make it shorter so 
that she would not hmp so much. And, despite all the treatment, 
Nancy still had a noticeable hobble at the time she was graduated 
from high school. There were long periods of her life, c\cn after she 
had grown to young womanhood, during which she svas carried by 
her father from room to room because she could not walk and her 
mother u’as too frail to cany’ her. From these and other cvp«ienccs 
Nancy’ seemed to deric’e a strong need for independence— to be free 
from the ministrations and solicitousness of others, to literally "stand 
on her own feet." 

Additional complications grew out of Nancy’s phpical difficulties. 
Her father was a professional man with a small solar)’, and the cost 
of Nancy’s operations kept the family resources at a ter)' lotv level. 
Her mother, a former teacher, had been ill for many years and was 
unable to manage the home and to take care of NanC)’ or of a very 
lively brother four tears Nancy’s junior. Her father’s death while 
Nancy tvas in her senior year added to the family’s problems. 

Both parents were ovcrsolicitous about Nanc)’. 'They tvere \cry 
much concerned ivhen she did not make the marks that they thought 
she should, and they attempted to restrict her activities so that she 
tvould do more hometvork. Tlioy became so concerned about it that 
they denied her the privilege of going out on the ctening of any 
school day. Nancy retaliated by making c-xcuscs to go out in the 
evening and not returning until the cx-cning of the nc.vt dj)-. She 
continued this procedure until her parents rcxluccd the pressure and 
permitted a normal amount of free time during the esenings. Both 
parents were scry eager to have Nancy go on lo university training, 
although they saw little hope of giving her adetjuate financial sup 
port. 

Nanty’s resentment against adult auihority and her strong desire 
for independence brought difficultiesat school, too I Icr parents h.id 
said that she “had a mind of her osx’n," and she exhibited it to any 
teaclier whom she considered to be too demanding or yrannieal At 
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times in her classes she stated her position on certain issues loudly 
and defiantly, but her usual response to what she considered to be 
unfair practices of teachers w'as to sulk, to feign boredom in a very 
noticeable manner, and to refuse to hand in assignments. It seems 
likely that her school record would have been worse than the one 
presented below had not a few teachers shou-n some sympathy for 
her physical condition. Her performance resulted in a rank of 284 
in a graduating class of 353 students. 
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That Nancy might have done belter in school is suggested by her 
pexformanttA on ittts. On theOfisTeslof Mental Ability, adminis- 
tered in the eighth grade, she achieved an I.Q. score of 121, and 
the fact that she could score satisfactorily on other tests when she 
rvas in the mood to try is evidenced by the scores on the facing page. 
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TESTS 
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student tf she med, and the) 1 ^ ’ ibie to obsctte the efFect, 

encoutagedlodob«i«'™'^ i,'al“rfAe school cxttaatrtieulat 
Nanc)- did Jhinl of hetself as an accepted member of 

acuvit.es W. s ^^^csstcte limited by her phystel 

such groups. H jmposca at home, and the part-time jobs she 

condition, ic^ „nce-a-vi ccl activities slating, dancing, and tennis, 
held. She listed as ^ ^ wishful 

accomplishment. Other oncma-sseel actisitie. 
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^veTe \vatching tele\’ision and ^>ng to the librar)'. She listed the 
reading of mj'stery and gangster stories, listening to similar stories 
on the radio, and stvimming as daily actis'ities and also as the three 
things she liked to do most in her spare time. 

At one time when she was a junior in high school, she uTOte the 
following diar)- of her aaivities. 

SaSurdaj 

Morniag— hashing hair and took a bith 
Afternoon — Took care of children 
Evening — Took care of children 

Satiioj 

Moroing— Went to church 
Afternoon — Went for a ride with mj pareno 
Everuag — Homework 
Mond<ij 

Noon hour— 'hatched baseball game 

After school— Went downtown co communitj jouth center 

Eveoliig— Homework 

Tuesday 

Noon hoar — Watched baseball game 
After school — ^Went downtown to comrounity youth center 
Evening — Slept ovctni^t at girl friend's house 
Wednesday 

Noon hour — Watched baseball game 
After sdjoo! — ^Went right home 
Evening — Heme^'ork 
Thursday 

Noon hour — Watched baseball game 
After school — Went rigbi home 

Evening — ^Took care of children through supper hour and after 
Friday 

Noon hour— Watdied basd)all game 
After school — ^Went r»ght home 
Evening — Went to youth center 
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others in the car, Betty and Billy were sitting in the back. Donnie, 
(BilJys cousin) and Jack who was driving. They asked us if we 
wanted a ride so we got in. 

I knew Billy from school. 1 got in the back and Bobbie an the front. 
We rode around for awhile and Billy put his arm around me. Bobbie 
wasnt doing so bad for herself either. Donnie and Betty got tired so 
they got out and went home. Pretty soon it was time for me to go 
home so they took me home. 

Saturday night Bobbie and 1 just happened to be down by the river 
when Jim and Donnie came along. We got in and drove around for 
awhile. I asked Donnie where Billy was and he said uking care of his 
younger brothers. So we went up to hb house and he came out and sat 
in the car for awhile. We made a date for the four of us to go to the 
show the next night I got home at 10:50. 

I had lots of fun while I was going with him and I still don’t under- 
stand what happened. As far as I know ihb is all that happened. 

July 5 was Sunday and when I reached home from church Bobbie 
called and said BiUy had asked her to ask me if I could go fishing with 
he and Jim. I asked mother and she said yes so at 2 : 30 they came and 
got me. We rode around and then we rode some more. Bobble and I 
re^had planned on going fishing but we never did get there. 

When we reached town again it was 6:00 but they didn’t take u$ 
home and we didn't want to go home either. We went ro Betty's to 
get some supper and then went down by the park to the Fourth of July 
Celebration. 


We walked around through the park and stopped for awhUe on one 
o *ose little bridges. Nothing was being said when all of a sudden 
Billy grabbed me and ! almost fell into the water. 

"nien we walked back to the car and sat there for a few minutes. 
j°. 'f ^ ^ wanted a malted milk so we went down to the 
drive-ia Then we went up to the park to get a drink of water. When 
can« back to the car I decided it was time to go home so home I 
ent We sat out side by my house for awhUe and Billy kissed me and 
ent in e house. That w'as the last time 1 saw him for a long time. 
Ewng ra SO out the (oUowing Wedoesiy but I had to so to 
riPhfT^* “istead. 1 was going to have some bone removed from my 

in th U ” >“P “ “"<*■ So I loO'io'' 

m the Hospital that night. 
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Thos,. eighte™ icyt I n-cnc w.d. BJly n cc te lupptet dap I ^ 
speot so hi Tlo ooly *ing I ove, «ot out of 1* ^ to be sbfc ,o go 
» college end go into practice » . LtboBtoty '' L l" 

peats ofpn^iS I wooU lie to get nwtatd aod se.de ^ 
a family Meanwhile all I hope lot is d». I wJl do d.e ngh. dunp >"d 
have fun. 

This svas the only autobiography to which a student di^ 
love, and the only otJe in which these was as much “ 

one event. Intespsemtion oF he, repon is left to the "ad^“ L"' 
possible interpretation is that this is the statement o a P^t^ ’ 
fethe first tLe. believed that she had Found a person who reallj 

“nsX uted to dissect, to analtYC, and to do thioP. 1-- 

spedlicLntiontodetail.Shehledthepamma,un,..nha^ 

courses where sentences were analyzed (Note ”Stt 8 S. j 

dte unto in biology where animals and 
the exac.in.de oF geomeny. All these 

success in some laboratory' occupation- ^narasuccestion 

urging that she become a nurse but was quic to grasp 
thl L «ork of a laboratoo' 

about the socational tequirements u^^nralcd to her 

.or,..echnicia„erde„u,h,gienistmtd^^^^ 

Early in her semor year some «f ‘ S ^ 

ing created a peat desire to go ro i e,\I school diplo- 

rha, she mighfse. our For .bar country hcL. 

ma, alone, Ld wirhou. Fundw The desue ro „c 

was suggested that there might he iw , ceded in Me.rico 

,ripenguhle.bu..ha.lalx»a.or,,ccl.n,aanswem^^^^ 

and her trip might prose mme enp> , , giving up 

until she had both Funds and rrammg. | jcccpted (he 

immediate independence From pa^rs and 
counsel and dedded ro finish our her high school career. 

Although Nancy knew that she erwid 
laboratory technology -sr.hrmt pos. h.gh^nool rrammg. 
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not force herself to go on to training after graduation and she took a 
minor position in the laborator)* of a local hospital. Six months after 
graduation she was still cmploj*ed there and was thoroughly enjoying 
the freedom that her own earnings made possible. She hoped to 
marry within a year. 

When Nancy was asked whether, in looking toward the future, 
she thought that things were going to work out well for her, she 
replied, “I don’t know.” 




Joan 

Mike 

Elsie 

Caspar 

Rena 

Donnie 

Helen 

Roundy 

Sandy 



It has often been said that the quiet students who cause no dis- 
turbance in class and who always do what they are told are the real 
problem children. Still u'atcrs are thought to run deep, and with- 
drawing is often considered to be an escape from reality. It is com- 
monly said that young people tvho continue to be both submissive 
and withdrawing may develop serious adjustment problems at a later 
period in life. Accordingly, it is suggested that teachers pay particular 
attention to these pupils despite the fact that they seldom become 
disciplinary cases. 

As the reader will sec as he scans the cases in this chapter, these 
nine quiet ones had problems which they had been unable to solve. 
Some developments in their home training had produced submissive 
attitudes, or some current situation at home or school presented diffi- 
culties svhich they were not prepared to attack by methods utilized 
by the subjects described in earlier chapters. A large city high school 
was too much for some pupils, and they made themselves as incon- 
spicuous as possible. Other students had been taught by their parents 
that quiet, reserved behavior was more rewarding than its opposite. 
One boy’s rugged work schedule demanded that he rest quietly when 
he was in school, and a girl who was ashamed of her family diffi- 
culties wanted to draw no attention to herself lest there be discussion 
of them 

These were the quiet ones and, in a sense, the persons for whom 
sympathy was needed. But svTnpathy was not enough. In answering 
some of the questions below, the reader may want to propose certain 
lines of action that might have been undertaken to help these young 
people to help themselves. Before doing so, however, he must ask 
himself one basic question. Has not the individual the right to choose 
to be as quiet, as submissive, and as withdrawing as he wants to be? 
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Joan] 


Before anyone attempts to influence these people to beha^ e different 
!y, he must be ven.’ certain about the validity of his criteria for ju g 
ing human behatior. The first of the questions is, then, concern 
with these criteria and the application of them. 

1. Would action designed to male any of these students e.xhibit 
more outgoing behavior have been justified? In which cases.- W yr 

2. How could extracurricular activities have been used more ef- 
fectively to help these students? 

3. W^ould personality and interests tests has’e helped these people 
to recognize their limitations^ 


Since the cases in this chapter contain manj- common factors, the 
questions and issues that they raise are grouped after the last case is 
presented rather than after each case separately. 


Joan 


Joan and her mm .ve.c shy little coun^- girls tvho could n^r 
quiie get adjusted to the city high school, "'him railed on m cte, 
Joan blushed profusely and lep, her eje, g ued » 

Led he, sentLces uneertainly and pleadingly, as .fro 

tvhat she had said rras acceprable and as .f to uas »^ 

if it was not Her grooming and speech .mpro^ed stead.I> through 

c fhjohscliool but ar the time of graduation both were 

outfouryeara of h|gh seW.^_j „« ret found, for eramplc, a happy 
stiU rathin un cosmeues or a satisfactory 

Str 1” ™?ef too ^udy and t» plain dress^ Her 

s^h sriii ^k»'"rarx'rra;X^^ 

Thei^IheTnishTd schr»l, to get a job in the city but one that nould 
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permit commuting to her parents' farm e\'eiy night. Joan’s four years 
of city high school education had left her unassimilated. 

The farm on ^vhich Joan had been brought up was six miles from 
the city. Her father drove the twins to school and took them home 
soon after the close of the school day, and there was thus no oppor- 
tunity to participate in any extracurricular activities. Though the 
school’s lunch period was an hour and a half long, no prosision had 
been made for any organized activity' and rural students filled out 
the time by window shopping iit the city or gossiping in small groups. 
The values of a centralized school were ne%-er realized for Joan and 
her counterparts. School consisted of four formal classes, a study 
hall, a highly organized physical-education period that did not pro- 
vide opportunities to get acquainted u’ith classmates, and an hour 
and a half of noon-hour gossip with two or three rural students. 

When she returned home, it was to a closely knit family group of 
mother, father, two sisters Cone of them a twin), and an elder brother. 
Her mother had reached the fourth grade and her father the eighth, 
and neither her brother, who worked on the farm, nor elder sister, 
who worked in a factory, had completed high school. The family 
was fairly prosperous, and the home situation was so satisfactory to 
the children that none of them %vanted to venture far from it. It was 
common practice for girls in this neighborhood to leave school before 
being graduated, work a year or two, and many early. Joan departed 
from the usual pattern only in the fact that she wanted to be gradu- 
ated from high school. 

Joan worked diligently but always fell yust a point or two short of 
reaching coveted honor-roll status. CAn average of B was required 
in this senior high school.) Her best efforts and diligent study pro- 
duced the following school record and a rank of 83 in a graduating 
class of 250 students. 

Joan’s favorite subjects were general mathematics, shorthand, and 
typing. She always disliked English because, she said, she could not 
write the required themes and breause the giving of oral reports made 
her nervous. The courses in economics and bookkeeping were very 
difficult and very’ uninteresting. Oral reports in history’ made that sub- 
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SUBJECT 
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fi. 







fi -C. 





£ fi. 


ject dfficull, bm in business-education classes she had os-^oic her 
tiiiiiditt’ enough in her senior jear to speak up cxxasiona! y. 

Joan's test record reseaW cariabditr that ^Id not be attributed 
to lack of effoil. She attacked tests as lesolutelv as she did ha schwl 
ssork, and her pcrfoitnances alisnjs teflected inaaunuin effOT. An 
I.Q. score of 99 achies ed on the Henmon-Nelson Ten of Mental 
Ability rvhen she teas in the ninth grade- Her test scores m the tenth 
and eles-enth grades are on page 186. t ■ j 

When the Tests .cere interpreted to Joan, she sho.jed some con- 
cern that the lose smuts might affect negadiely her chanm to get a 
good job and she seemed to be relimed ..hen she ..as told dtat per- 
formance in classes .could be mni ™te tmp^nt than test ^re, 
in deuamining job possib.l.nes. She had gu^sed diat 'h' 
poorly in cetbS and .cell in numerical tests. Her score on the number 
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CtADElO CtADEII CEADE 13 
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Reoding Tests I 
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11 

13 
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Primary Mental Abilities 
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Space 

.MS 



Reasoning 

^8- 



Number 

IS- 



Word fluency 

,S7 



Differential Aptitude Tests 

Number 


ss 


Language usage 




SpeUing 


■IS 


Mechanical reasoning 




Spoce 




Clerical 


90 



test of the Primar)- Mental Abilities, which requires the student to 
perform very simple computations at high speed, was one of the best 
achieved by any student (95th percentile) but her score on the num- 
ber section of the Differential Aptitude Test, which requires the 
student to perform more involved computations, was near the aver- 
age of her group. On verbal and vocabulary tests her performance 
was significantly below the average, and her reading scores probably 
reflected her avoidance of reading wherever possible and the limiting 
of her out-of-school reading to one movie magazine. 

Her 90tb-pcrcentile score on die clerical test and the high score 
on the number section of the Primary Mental Abilities Test indi- 
cated that she could work rapidly and accurately on simple processes, 
and these scores seemed related to her performances in shorthand, 
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in wtich she said that she liLed to tt'ork fast. Her performances in 
speeded tasks «-as at the level that is usually described as a special 
ability, whereas her verbal performance was at the les'el that is com- 
monly described as a special disability’. 

The school which she attended paid little attention to such mat- 
ters, and consequentlv she was not encouraged to de\eIop her high 
performances or offei^ remedial programs for her reading difficul- 
ties. If test scores and reading activities are adequate criteria, Joan 
graduated from high school a less efficient and less interested reader 
than she had been when she entered. 

Joan’s activities outside of school were simple and restrict^- She 
to rural dances, did some roller skating, listened to racho mys- 
teries, went to an occasional motie, kept a saaplwk of mmie s^, 
and read Screen magazine. She said that she liked to sing w ct 
alone, to cook, and to \votl around the house. She had one of the 
most set-ere and persistent cases of acne of all lie students, and sen* 
sitiuU’ to that condition probably influenced ber dedsion to a\oi 
groups and to spend much time done or nitb on ) e ampany o 
he, Bin Bter. Ulien ,he «ns ailed hmv she d.on|h, odjer 
-vonld de^nbe her, ,he blushed pn.fu»,lv end nn, a,n,pIetely^on- 
con.mial in he, en™,n. She d,d indiole hie, du., nne ot he, mong 

points was that “I alnuys try my best. 

)oan e.Tp,eaed early and conrinuously hex , 

stenogophe, in a ^ she Ld"he”x,uU Ue to|e, 

contmue to commute from home, out ^ ti i .r,-,*!,,. 

■ej .hit «be bad a chance. It seemed likely that she 

mamed at any time that see ^ , 

could ^^75^,^dS^Litsh“roughtshe^d 

were no, shonhand and ryping a, a speed 

SaMr“e^e?of aTenc^phex.- She said she u-ould l^a 
f be e.^ SOTieone else because .t ;x>u axe a good 

“nu rfl ads-ance a lot if i. h "f' T 

VO ^ graduated, she had not found a 

are srorkin . question about whether she could os er- 

Zrhex’ nmtdity enough io n»le a pex»nal application for a p>b. 
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One month before graduation Joan dcscriWd herself on a scale 
filled out by all seniors in the school. I Icr descriptions seem to show 
realism in items 1, 4, 7, and 8, but doubts are raised about her self* 


In the Iten given be- 
lov, 1 would be, eoB- 
pared to other hlgb 
echool eenlore. In the 
(indlcBte with chech\ 
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Mike] 


descriptions in items 3, >5, 6, and 11- By questioning her own state 
raent in item 12, she seemed to realize that she might hate some 
difficulty in making adjustments. 

Looking back at her school career, at the time she graduated, Joan 
thought that school had been useful but she did not respond to a 
question about whether or not it had been pleasant. There were no 
subjects that she had taken that she wished she had not. She did 
wish that she had taken cooking and regretted that a 
bookkeeping had not been offered, although she had disliked the 
one year that she had taken. When asked whether she thought t ings 
were going to work out well for her in the future, she answere sim 
ply, "I hope so.” 


Six months aftot graduation. Joan t»as operating a print machine 
in a machine tool factory. She repotted that she hied her job and 
planned to continue it the next year. 


Mike 


“r;”t.dr^:rdtheabi.i;ybuth.^ 

That all .he — -“i^ rh^aiics course tvhich he 

r yr„flno V ” ty n-ell and Snished .dih a 92 average. Be- 
Inew he d.dn t Inov f ^ 

fd“ ve,^^, at the University. . want to 

compliment you vvas graduated with a rank of 186 in a 

cla» of “53 '"“'‘I h»'' S” “ “ “ 
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sit}'. In fact, one month before he tvas graduated Mike said that he 
expected to go to work in a factory or as a h3nd}'m3n in a hotel. He 
said that if things went xvell with him he would be “just lucky." Yet 
Mike surprised es eryone, evcir his mother, and certainly his teachers. 
He was one of those persons who make prediction of human beha- 
vior a very hazardous procedure. 

Mike described some of the highlights of his career in the follow- 
ing autobiography, written for his eleventh-grade English teacher. 
His own story, just as he wrote it, is reproduced helow. 

Oct. 15, 1932 was an important date to me because that was the 
iaj I was bom in a city hospiul. 

I have never known ray father as he died in an automobile wredr 
before I was six weeks old. 1 have only known one relative on my 
father side, my unde one time congressman for the state. I have also 
been told that my Gtaxrdfather wras once goveoor of a sure. 

My Mother na a shop somewbere in the city. 1 itmenber little of 
this but two things have stood out quire clearly, one was that I had 
goaen in to a 6ght with another boy about my age. This boy pick up 
a board which had a nail in u and the mil price my eye. Everything 
mm out alright as the nail had missed the pupil The oitly other thing 
I remember of those yts. was the time 1 had a tooth pull 

During the depression ray mother sold the shop got work as a 
housekeeper. 

I had now started to school 

Well It didn't cake look when I found a friend in diis school and 
we went together in to stores and started to lift candy. We were soon 
cau^t & 1 probably was never so scared in my life. 

There was a dog in my life a that rime teddy was hb name he was 
old & blind but was dreadfully smarc 

We then moved to a new bouse and mother took in my Grand 
roothci as she was very ill ] remnber brief but Pleasant vbits to my 
grandfather s in another town. For a summer or two we live a lake five, 
a small wooded lake part of which is now a game refuge. 

When 1 readied the age ^ deveo mother married so we move to 
another town. 

I supposed I fooled around like the average boy the only important 
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thing W15 that the war was soon over with. You see I had remenbei 
Pearl harbor and I remwibcr mother reading the papers to me when 
hilrcr had first started waring on neigrning cx5untr)-s in 38 or 39. 

I had used to sat near the window & wicth w fiat was than New car 
as the went down the street as she read. 

A little while after the Pres, death w e had brought a farm near here 
w ere I rrow live. 1 have travel quite bit these last few years too. That 
2 bout aU the iaporuor thiagt. 

Despite Mile’s lad of polish in his twitten work he reccised aver- 
age marks in English during his high school career. The English 
teacher in his junior jear said; “His spelling is ‘barbarous,’ but what 
he saj-s is rcallj' bright. I le has unusually fine taste’’. 

Mike had a!\va)-s been requited to work hard at part-time jobs. 
He did farm work, cictkcd in a store, and, during his senior )car, 
''■orLcd as a houseman at a neighboring dty hotel three or four e\v- 
nings a week and all day on Saturdays and Sundays. Since, on the 
cs'enings he worked, he did not get home until one o'clock in the 
tnoming, he svas often sleepy m class and seldom got his homework 
done. As the result of an accident in 1947. in which he suffered some 
concussion, Mike had frequent headaches. This condition and the 
lack of sleep resulted in the description of him by his teachers as 
the “epitome of apathy and lethargy.’* Despite these handicaps he 
made a creditable record in school as shoiiTi on page 192, which, 
in turn, may be interpreted in terms of the test record given on 

page 193. 

Mile did not seem disturbed ivhcn he was told u hat he had done 
on the tests. He did say that he had one of his headaches when he 
took the Primary Mental Abilities Test, and that he always expected 
fo do poorly in any form of /narhematics. He liled algebra least of 
all the subjects he tool in high school and Spanish was not interest- 
ing because he could not get good grades. English was one of the 
subjects he liled best because, he said. "I hie to read and write stor- 
ies.” Biology tvas also a favonte subject. Because at one time he 
thought he might go into defense ivori after graduation, i\ hie added 
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to his school and work load by taking an evening course in welding 
at the cit)' vocational school rtvo nights a week. TTie additional time 
meant even less rest than he had been accustomed to, and he became 
even sleepier and more lethargic during his senior year. 

Mike was "on his owti" as fat as activities were concerned. Early 
interests in chemistry and stamp collecting soon vanished when he 
raised enough money to buy a cheap, old car. He liked to sing and 
play baseball, but he took no part in school activities in those areas 
because, he said, "I guess I’m a little lazy on those things.” He liked 
to read a lot of "any kind of books except cheap novels." His best 
experience was a two-week trip with his uncle to Chicago in the 
summer of 1950, where he enjo)’ed seeing things, “especially skid 
row.” 

In a check list of activities, he marked the following items in the 
frequency given. 
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Movies 

Television ^ Once a week 
Tennis 


Hiking | Twice a week 

He said that he could go out any evening that he wished and 
could come home at any time that be chose on any night of the vt eelc. 
He refused to fill out a diar)' of activities illustrating a typical week 
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but he said he was seldom at home, and he implied that no one was 
much concerned tvhethcr he was there or not. 

Mike did not remember his father. His stepfather merely accepted 
him, hut neither showed much concern about the other. His half- 
brother and half-sister tvere nine and nvelve years younger, and he 
was indifferent about their activities. His mother, who had had only 
an elementarj'-school education and who had struggled hard to mate 
her own tvay in depression years, was convinced that Mike should 
go on to training beyond high school. She saw no way' of providing 
financial assistance, and he seemed completely reconciled to the idea 
that he would have to make his omi way as he had done throughout 
his high school career. His stepfather, who had been graduated from 
high school and attended a vocational school, was a part-time farmer 
and carpenter rvho saw no reason, even if he had been able to do so, 
to support his stepson. Mike said that he never talked about his 
hopes and plans at home. 

Any plans for Mike’s future would be influenced by his appear- 
ance and manner. He was slow-moving and slow-talking. He had a 
serious case of acne. It seemed as though be had slept in his dotbes 
and had not had time to comb his hair before coming to school. 
And this condition did not change significantly at the time when 
most of his contemporaries became concerned about their appear- 
ance. He seemed to be very sleepy at all limes, and the general im- 
pression he gave rvas one of a ’’lost soul” who seemed to Jack con- 
fidence in himself and about whom nobody seemed to care. His trvo. 
closest friends Had notorious disciplinary records, and Mike said that 
they rvould describe him as “tjuiet in class but reckless othenvise.” 
From observations of Mike in school, the term "reckless" would just 
ne\'et seem to apply. 

When he was a sophomore, Mike said that he would like to join 
the Air Corps for three years and then become a farmer. He con- 
tinued to eJcpress interest in the armed forces in his junior year be- 
cause, he said, he would learn to "take and give orders and to learn 
to think in a clutch." WTien he was a senior he had changed his nund. 
At that lime he indicated he would not enlist. “It's long enough 
tvhen you’re drafted,” he said. During the first half of his senior year 
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Elsie] 

he seemed verj’ uncertain about the future. He showed some interest 
in going to college to study accounting and he wanted to talce some 
tests to determine ivhether or not he had the aptitude for it. The 
pros and cons of se\’eral occupations were discussed when he said 
that he wanted to learn more about them. In the last month of his 
senior year, however, he said that he srould take a job in a factory. 
No one predicted that Mike would set up a plan to work his way 
through college and to carry it through in the manner described by 
his mother in the first paragraph of this case study. 


Elsie 

“If she would just relax once— if she would just laugh, or at 
Jeast smile— I’d feel that I rvas doing something for Elsie.” 

Elsie is a sphinx if there ever tvas one." 

“She’s pleasant enough to have in class but she seldom smiles.” 

“She seems aloof and remote." 

These are comments of teachers and counselors about Elsie. What 
rvas she really like, and what could teachers who really cared have 
done for her? 

When Elsie came to senior high school, her teachers knew that 
she had been a good student and that her test scores were high. They 
did not know that her mother had a “nerr-ous condition" or that Elsie 
'vas already bored u’ith education. Since slie continued to earn good 
grades and did her ivork consdenliously. most of her teachers appar- 
ently saiv no reason to inquire about her lack of the usual adolescent 
zest for living. Those who did remark upon her manner were content 
to note, as in the comments aboi-e, that she was sphinxlike, shy, 
withdrawn, aloof, and remote. They also noted that her grooming 
tvas alwa)’s immaculate and that her health record was perfect. 

That Elsie could perform well in school h shoisn by her record. 
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It is not so complete as most because, by talcing extra credits, sbe bad 
thougbi that sbe could be graduated iiom tbe «niot bigb ^hool in 
nvo and one half years. In fact, that svas the first question that she 
asked of a counselor. “How can I finish school in less than four 
years?" Her record follows: 



Elsie liked bookkeeping and shorthand but disliked English and 
biology. A course in American problems taken during her senior year 
was very interesting to her because there was discussion ol the prob- 
lems of "big business.” 

WTien sbe took standardized tests, Elsie worked very diligently, 
and her sextres, showm in the following table, were uniformly high. 

WTien Elsie was shown the test perrentiles and when the)' u’ere 
interpreted to her, she said that she did not believe the tests could be 
accurate if she had clone that well on them. WTien it was pointed 
out to her that people who performed as well on tests and made as 
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^S'Jx yetirs ACceferaJ^ • 

^lV4 v«« 

'— ; .u. u-J done usually to college, she said that 

^ „atks She tvaoted to get atvay 

she teas sun, ^ as possible and finish her svork 

from the gm J ^ ^ get a head start on 

L W mduatt Though the po^Mities of college attendance 
the June gra obvious, ever>- Ume college was 

were not urg r« discuss the matter. Since her 

mentione . th her to college, there seemed to be neither 

r or academic reasons for her rejecUon of further education. 
JusTwore she teas graduated, she said that she was glad that school 
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%V3S ending for her, although she did add that it had been a good 
experience. 

Elsie’s stated interests were obtained from check lists used by the 
school, by obser\'ation of her artiviiics, from statements made in 
interviews, and by inference from statements in her autobiography. 
Asked by teachers in the tenth grade to make a diary for one week 
in the month of May, she turned in this report. 

Saturday 

Morning — Qeaned house 
Afternoon — Played baseball 
Evening — Went visiting with folks 

Sunday 

Morning— Went to church 
Afurtoooa— Went visiting with folks 
Evening— Suyed home and listened to the radio 
Monday 

Noon hour— Went (or z walk 
After Khool— Went right home and got supper 
Evening— Ironed clothes and did my homework 
Tuesday 

Noon hour — ^Went for a walk 
After school — ^Went home and helped mow the lawn 
Evening — Listened to the radio. Did my homework 
Wednesday 

Noon hour — ^Went for a walk 
After school — Went downcotvn. Got supper 
Evening— Went for a walk. Did my homework 
Thursday 

Noon hour — Went for a walk 
After school — Went right home. Got supper 
Evening — Oeaned bouse. Did my homework 
Friday 

Noon hour— Went for a walk 
After school — Went right httoe 
Evening — Went skating 
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This was one of the most repetitive diaries submitted and one 
which, on the surface at least, w’as the most noncommittal of all those 
received. 

In inter\’iews during the senior high school years Elsie indicated 
some interest in skating, swimming, sewing, crocheting, and cooking. 
She said that, although she did not read as much as she had wh' e 
she was in junior high school, she read an occasional animal stoy 
or one about pioneering adventurers. She attended some dances in 
her orvn neighborhood but did not go to those held at the schwl. 
She played the piano occasionally and sang in a church choir Ihe 
club for Future Business Leaders of America was the only ^ool club 
joined, but she held no offices and participated only enough to retam 
her membership. She said that she liked the club because it had mter- 
estinc speakers and movies. 

When Elsie ivas asked to indicate the three things she would like 
.0 do most in hot spare ttme. she listed hi^king dancmg, and ™ 
skating in that order. Her response to a checklist about act.vtt.es ts 
presented as it was given. 



T T. .u^ade Elsie was asked by her English teachers to wnte 

„tbiogtaphy. This is what she wuo.e, with names and dates 


changed to prevei 
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h{y AUTOBIOGRAPHY 

My name is Elite. I am sbttceo yean of age a«i a Junior at High 
School 1 v;-as born on December 26, 1932, at Geneva, WiKonsia 1 
now live at 520 Western Avenue. I am a member of Mount Calvary 
Evangelical Lutheran Church. 

My parents' names are Henry and Olga- I have a younger brother 
named Henry Junior. 

"What kind of a persem am 1?" To begin with I like people. I 
enjoy being around people although 1 also enjoy solitude at ceram 
times. I like fun and like to kid other people. 1 can cake teasing as 
well as give it I do not get angry very easily. I do not like people who 
are always bragging about their families, their friends, or themselves. 
One of my pet peeves is conceited people. 

I am rather shy, especially in mj classes at school. I dread getting 
up to front of a class to discuss a subject or even to artswez a question. 

1 tty to get along with everyone. This b usually not too hard as long 
as I keep in mind, as much as possible, their likes and dislikes. 

I cry to be conscientious. I take my homew ork home and do it. That 
is unless something unexpected comes up or 1 have just coo much 
homework to get done in one night. Many nights 1 have so much 
homewoik 1 stay up long after midnigbe working on it I do noc like 
to go to a class with my woik unprepared. I get at my work myself. 
I do not thirds it necessary for someone to tell me to get my homework 
done. 

1 like CO be neat and clean nor only in appearance but in my work. 
1 like to have all things well organired. This includes seboolwork as 
well as things at home. 

1 enjoy sports and take fan in many of them outside of school In 
grade school, I was a member of a girls' baseball team. I do not belong 
to any athletic clubs in high school 1 do belong to Future Busioess 
Leaders of America and library Round Table. 

I like housework and outside work arotmd the home. 1 like to read 
books of modem and pioneer tinies. 1 also like animals and the books 
about animak. 1 enjey riding bicycle and going oj long hikes. 

My favorite hobby is taking snapshots. I take many scenery pictures. 
This is one reason why I like to hike. In my spare time I enjoy looHag 
through my snapshot album and rememb«iog the days on which die 
pictures were takea 
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I like to sing also. When I was ia grade school, I belonged to our 
church choir. I sang many soks, duets, and trios. As many times as I 
have gotten up i/j front of a group to sing, I have never oveecome my 
shyness. 1 was in the choir jn my freshman and sophomore year at high 
school I have played piano in front of an audience but enjoy singing 
much better. 

"How did I get this way?” \>7ben I was still verysmsli 1 began learn- 
ing to get along with others. When my brother was bom 1 found that 
I could not always have things my own way. I think this gready ioBu- 
enced my getting along with others in school tt». 

When I began school I learned thar in order to get along with my 
classmates I had to give in to a lot of things. Sometimes 1 felt this was 
asked too much of me. Now I am glad that I had the opportunity to 
learn this in the lower grades. Anyone who cannot get along with 
others misses much enjoyment. 

I am DOC prejudiced against aoy race or religioa hfy parens have 
never been ptejudiced and I am gfad they brought me up that way. 

J feel that one person is as good as aootber. Most of my friends are of 
a different religion chan mine but this does not hinder our friendship. 

Schoolwotk has never been coo bard for me. 1 have had good marks 
all through school so far. I am having more trouble this year than any 
other year. 

I am very nervous and I think this is why 1 am shy in my classes. It 
seems I cannot get up enough courage to calk in front of a dass volun- 
tarily. When a teacher calls on me, I become so nervous that many 
times 1 forget to say all that I could. I have always been very nervous 
and I guess I will always Ew that way- 

I was never made a toby of- My mother has never been too well and 
therefore when I was small I had to tend to myself much of the time. 
This has taught me to be dependable. I lealiae that in order to have the 
things you want you have to get them yourself or go without, 

Last of all "What do I hope to become.>" As my occupation after 
school I have chosen to be a stenognpher. When I was small I wanted 
to be a nutse, then a school readier, a bookkeeper and now a stenog- 
rapher or secretary. In this vocation I will have to be able to cooperate 
with people. There ate still many ways to improve my personality 
before I go into a job of this Jaod. 

I have chosen this field because many of my friends and relatives 
have gone into it. I began taking commercial subjects in ninth grade. 
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I have cojoyed Junior Business, Bookkeeping, and cow Shorthand and 

Typing. 

In this autobiography 1 haveuied rodescribe lUysel/ as well as I can. 

Elsie s father, who had completed the eighth grade in school, held 
a position as foreman in a manufaaun'ng plant Her mother, who had 
completed eles’en grades, had a "nervous condition” which presented 
her from canning on the usual home duties regularly. The family, in 
comfortable financial circumstances, lived in a modest home just 
outside the city limits. Elsie and her brother Henc)’, four years young- 
er, commuted to school bt’ bits. 

Elsie reported that she usually spent five evenings a week at home, 
that she aUva)^ asked permission of her parents if she ss-anted to go 
out during the evenings, that she was retjuired to be home by twelve 
o’cloclt on school nights, and that she could stay out until twelve- 
thirty or one o'clock on Friday or Saturday evenings. Since she was 
required to manage the home during her mother’s many illnesses, 
she could not obtain the part-time jobs she would have liked. Al- 
though Elsie did not complain about her home situation and its limi- 
tations, it appeared that she was worried about her mother and con- 
cerned about the burden she bad to bear. 

Elsie indicated, in the tenth grade, that she would like to finish 
school early and become a secretary despite her parents' encourage- 
ment to attend a college. A year later she said that she would like to 
be an airline stesvardess so that she could travel, "maybe to Alaska.” 
She thought for some time that she might attend a business college 
and then go to a school for airline-hostess training. At that time her 
father was insistent upon aiUcge attendance but her mother wanted 
her to choose her own career. During her senior year both parents 
vetoed the stewardess idea, her father gave up the effort to get her 
to go to college, and she decided to bemme a secretary. Just before 
graduation from high school, when asked what she would like to be 
doing five ^ears later if things went just as she wanted, she said that 
she would like to be operating a gift-shop business in a resort area 
near her home in partnership with a cousin. She said that she did 
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not ever want to go far from her home to^vn and she professed no 
interest in marriage. 

As she left school, reliev-ed that she ^^•as finished, the impression 
persisted that Elsie had never really laughed and that if she smiled 
her mask ^vould crack. 

Elsie tool an office job in a retail organization in her home toivn 
at a salary of $ 120 a month. She said that for the first six months she 
would he learning the business and that she would be obligated, 
therefore, to stay with the oiinpany for some time. Sox months alter 
she left school she repotted that she was still ivotling for the company 
and that she liked her job. 


Caspar 


/...iVt farm bov with a shy smile rvho did 
Caspar was ^ ’ 'J. to, completed the 

what he svas told, spoleMiy 

minimum school assigomen ■ , , . , r 

school day when he could leave h,s bools and get back to the farm, 

where thHC would "ahvap be things to do. , . , . „ 

FamS wa, Caspars life, and things rural were his domain His 
Farming d |,j„.ed i„ agticulmre; the Fulute Fatm- 

rr Va ™ hronly clnbi squarS dancing in the village hall 
ers of Amen ^ greatest pleasure; agricultural subjects 

on S 1,5 5 „„Id conterse best; and the only goal he 

were the on having a farm of his own. When he left school, 

ever stated was .he farm, where he thought 

itwastotemtn because "I have the ability to do the work 

aXalt to be outside and in fresh air." The air of all classes excepi 
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the agriculture room was something to tolerate only because "you 
need a high school diploma.” Tlic only kind of training he said he 
would strongly object to taking after high school teas "college," and 
the only kind of work he would stratify object to tvas “leaching 
school.” He did not think that these were objectionable places or 
occupations for others. He was merely sure that they tveren’t for 
him. 

Caspar gave his teachers no trouble. He was a conscientious boy 
who did what he was assigned to do— no more, no less. He appeared 
to have no definite influence on his associates and, though he seemed 
to want an established place in his group, he was generally treated 
with indifference. His only friends were three farm boys, and be 
seemed to enjoy their company, but when he was in a larger group 
he said he could not have mucli fun. 

The picture of Caspar presented above was verified in the follotv- 
ing icport about himself. 


MY PRESENT 

On Sepcetnber thtrdteenih, nineteen thirty two 1 was born at a 
village. I am seventeen years old and 5 feet ull I have grown up now 
and I am a well behaved person. Some years ago in grade school I was 
bad as they come. 1 am good to parents, I mind them well 1 am frindly 
too my friends at Khool and at my home town. I lilce spores and like 
to watch football and other games 

When I was thirteen I was in the Hospital fox one month. I did 
have friend come an vtsites me But in time it gets monotonist to have 
nothing to do. This was duiing the school yeai. It was very hard for 
me to make the school work up. 

1 like to live on a farm and work on a farm. 1 like to work mostly 
with animai There are many others enjoying things on a farm. Some 
others things I like to do are working with wood. Building and making 
different useful things such as fuinicuce; btidhouses. 

Some social activities I belong too ate F.F.A., The Future Farmer 
of American. This is a farm program on different material discuss 
about In this club we have about one hundred twenty boys. Each boy 
has some job. Some years ago I belonged to 4-H. This is some thing 
like F.F.A. You have a project to work with and have record on it. 
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pbnt crops at the right time, hew to get the best ycild pet acre. I aro 
fairly sure will be come a farmer. I feel in agriculture in school is 
helping me to get more experience about the farm. Some Highlights 
I study in agriculture are juding ammats, feeding animab, and talcing 
care of animals. This is a very interesting subject for me and 1 think 
this class Is very important. 

Caspar worked diligently on all tests that he took, but his best 
efforts yielded only the scores presented in the table below. WTien 
attempts tverc made to interpret the tenth-grade test scores to him 
he did not seem to grasp the meaning of percentiles but he did say 
that he knew he could not do tvell on tests. The scores seemed to 


TESTS 

PERCENTILE 

CKADIIO CUOE11 CIUOEI2 

Henmori'Nelson Test of Mental Ability 
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indicated that it was the agriculture course that \vas keeping him in 
school even though he had to spend two hours a day on a bus to get 
there. Woodworking was another best-liked subject until pattern- 
making was introduced. He considered that part of the svork to be 
less practical than the making of bookcases and tables, and in the 
pattern-making units the wo^worldng teacher described him as 
apathetic. 

Until he acquired enough cash to buy a model plane, Caspar said 
that he was too bus)’ on the farm to have hobbies. He was not inter- 
ested in sports, either as participant or spectator. WTien he could 
raise enough money, he tvent to automobile races and, when he 
finally saved enough in his senior year to buy an ancient car, he 
spent much time repairing it. A weekly movie, looking at the pictures 
in farm journals, occasional hunting near his home, listening to the 
radio, and just having fun at home tsith his parents and relatives 
filled the few hours that were free of school and farm chores. 

The farm on which Caspar lived was too small to provide full- 
time emplovment for him, his father, and his elder brother. As 
Caspar neared graduation, a problem arose concerning job oppor- 
tunities for the bo) s. If the elder brother were to le3\-e the farm or be 
drafted into the armed forces, Caspar could take over its manage- 
ment while his father worked part time in a quarry. If his brother 
remained at home, and if no additional land could be acquired, there 
seemed no alternative for Caspar but to take a job as a hired hand 
on a farm. There was also the possihilit}- that Caspar himself might 
be called into the armed forces. He hoped that his flat feet, his only 
health or ph\-sical problem up to that time, would make deferment 
possible. 

At the time he was graduated, Caspar’s chief concern svas the 
possibilit)' of being drafted. He said it was the only thing that made 
the future “hard to tell" for him. “Maybe,” he said, "111 ne\-er get 
to do what I plan to do.” He was highly confident that he had chosen 
the right career but not sure that he would have a chance to be on 
the farm, “outside and in fresh air.” 
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“Where will you go to get your training, Rena?" 

To college, beausc there is one of the best schoob in the 

state for training in home eamomics. It is a Catholic school and it is 
a girb' college," 

"What b there about you, Rena, that will malce you successful in 
the training you have chosen?" 

"Most of all I am greatly interested in it I enjoy cooking, cleaning, 
and all the other household tasks. If I became a dietitian because I 
enjoy people, I think I will be doing my service to the human race." 

"What is there about you that might keep you from being suc- 
cessful in your training?" 

*T don't really know of anything." 

"Looking toward the future, Rena, do you think that things are 
going to work out well for yt»?" 

"Yes. I believe they wilt" 

“Why?" 

"My parents are trying to do all they can for me and 1 know with 
their help and my interest I will make a success of my life". 

These were the comments of Rena one month before she was 
graduated hrom high school. Eighteen months earlier she had told 
about her development up to that time in the following words. 

THIS IS MY LIFE 

At 5:15 A.st-, September 16, 1935, a linle bundle seven pounds 
and nine ounces was gentle lowered into a baby crib, labled with a 
pink bracelet around her arm bearing my name at the city hospital 
Thus was the beginning of my exbtence. No hair, small frail body, 
lengthy arms and legs, and red akin would tightly fit her description. 
The child looked as if it wouldn't survive, but, as we dig deeper into 
the story we will find out if she realy did amount to something. 

The child happened to be a girl but not at all what her parents 
cipeaed. Therefore for the first few months or so she was clothed in 
blue, the color symbolic of a boy. Maybe she looked like one, but, I 
have my doubts that she was. Oh, yes, I forgot to give her full name 
which her parents decided on. It was Rena Grace Smith. This is her 
life as interpreted by herself. 

My first year of life began with a bang. I was forever blowing bub- 
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bles and kicking off my blankets. Maybe I didn't like the feel of wool 
or it Could of been that 1 was altrays warm with the stuffy old quilts 
tucked all around me. One day my mother left me on the bassinette, 
not knowing I had already developed such muscles, to reach a pin for 
cny diaper, when all of a sudden die heard a crash and ruined imme- 
diately to find my bottle, with milk dribbling out, in the kitchen 
window. I can’t possibly imagine what she thought. 

Nearing the age of two my teeth began coming in. Oh what a prob- 
lem! 1 think I could of chewed thousands of teething rings, but, there 
was one I was especially fond of. This was a plain white rubber ring 
which was almost worn out. A favorite passtime of mine, at this age, 
was to keep throwing a Urge rubber ball out of my playpen so my 
sister would have to return it to me. Of course I wasn’t trying to be 
mean I was just teasing her. I also irked very much to pity "peeks- 
boo" with her. I covered my face, and just because I couldn’t see her 
1 did nor expect her to see me. J soon caught on to this trick. 

Dolls were now coming into my daily life Big ones, little ones or 
any sized ones. I loved them aU. Trying to change their clothes; sec 
their hair, and have tea parties for them was a pail full of joy and 
excitement. 

1 semembet one incident very cleatly when 1 was about font years 
old At this time my mother was in the hospital and we had a sweet 
lady taking care of us One of those kinds that sics and smokes cigar- 
ettes all day and forgets about the two little kiddies she is supposed 
to be taking cate of. My sister and I contraaed a very bad cold from 
some unknown virus The woman gave us some terrible tasting pills, 
that I will never forget the taste as long as I live, and hurried us off to 
bed where we stayed until my mother returned from the hospital At 
this time I was forcunace to have a birthday. She baked me a cake that 
was as dilecious as eating a hand full of stones. It takes all kinds of 
people to make a world. 

I had a little boy friend who used to play with me day in and day 
out. One day we were making mud pies and were entered into a little 
disagreement We had all sorts of contraptions for toys and equipment 
One was a steel soup laddie. He picked it up and got so angry he 
swing and and struck by monseon the nose. I ran into the house with 
blood running from roy nose. I thought he had broken it but it was 
just a swift blow. To this day the scar remains on my nose. What a 
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joyous event. Each little boy and giil were tlrcssed their best and were 
accompanied by one or more patents. It seemed loads of fun but the 
school was so large and very strange. Many questions were aroused in 
my mind the first day 1 set fc»t into School The fint task we were 
given was to color, then btet on we learned to read and write and 
finally were were working with numbers. My marks were swell A 
straight A report card. I wish I had that now. 

Now came seconed grade, third and fourth grade. This was my big 
year for I was going to make my First Holy Communion. Along with 
skinning my knee, tearing my snow pants and having a whooping 
cough tussel it really was a joyous event. 

Prcgrcssing fast. My fifth grade ! entered another school This meant 
I had to ride on the bus everyday. What a hidious thought. But I am 
still doing it today for the eight year. That meant getting up much 
earlier and a change in my whole schedule everyday. 

Of course a person can't study all the time. So now that I was in 
fifth grade I could join Girl Scouts. This sounded like fun. It certally 
was. I liked Girl Scouts very much because everyone was friendly and 
cried to help you. Everyone tried to earn badges. The first one I ob- 
tained was the cooking badge. Soupy cookies and burned scalloped 
potatoes came with the cooking badge. Incidently we also had to eat 
the mush we cooked. ‘There were a few other badges I vas interested 
in. Mainly arcs and crafts. But everyone tried hard to earn their first 
class badge which was the symbol for earning ten small badges. 

Girl Scouts was not all fun, but we had quite a bit. Among some of 
the outside activities we had dances, where the girls asked the boys, 
and a box social. 

My eight grade graduation was now approaching. Oh what a joyous 
event. 'That is all those whose diplomas were signed. 1 was one of the 
fortunate ones to have mine signed. I worked very hard though to 
receive my diploma. 

Now it was time for me to choose the high school I would want to 
enter. Though I had made many friends in a closer town I chose this 
city school Not because I was sick of riding one way but because this 
school had a much higher standard. *rhi$ was nor at all like entering 
first grade. I did not know many bt^s and girls who would be entering 
this school Although I thought I could make new friends. I certainly 
have. 1 did not join many outside aaivities for I choose to study hard 
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ibb fint jear, buf it m)J/ diJ/i'r get me any pbce. J did not choose 
iny patiicubr coune beou$e I decided co go into Beauty Cultural 
work. 

My aopliomot year ( (omed u many outside activitea as possible but 
found if hard to keep up with my «'otL I liked all my teachers very 
much but decided that one made me necrous. She would always say 
"going on* only about ra-enty times a period. During the course of 
this year I burned three fitigerj. This handiapped me for about a 
nvmih. I changed my mind about my life niark this year. I decided 
IQ go to coffege and end up doing some type of wort peruihing to 
home economics. Thb meant changing my course so I could have the 
tight entrance subjects for KhooL 

Also during this jv-jr. to Complicate my work, I ssaned taking les- 
sons on the tceordian. ft u very enjoyable I do not practice as much as 
I really should. I am very nervous and freighiened when I appear be- 
fore an audiance. Vuh my accordun ! had to. By doing this 1 have 
become a little more confident in myself when I am appearing before 
an audience. 

Now I am in my Junior year. I am a little shy and I have ended up 
in hfr. Smith's secerned hour English class 

Now that wc lj.ive seen wlial Bcna wrote at the end of her senior 
scar and wc have fiad a glimpse of events before that time, we may 
take 3 look at her during the high school years. Will this contradict 
or simply elaborate and verify (he impressions wc have made up to 
this time? 

We may have guessed that Jlcna s greatest achievements would 
be in home economics, and a glance at her marks verifies that guess. 
Tlie record on page 214 shows high ratings for effort, ranked on a 
three-point scale with. 1 as excellent. 2 as average, and 3 as poor. 
Science seems to have been particularly difficult for her, and, since 
that field is important in training of dietitians, the choice of that 
occupation was questioned. Her performance in English, as observed 
in the autobiography presented above, may or may not, depending 
On the standards one sets, verify the impression of her potentialities 
as dcTTVed from tests in that She said that she had always had 
trouble with verbal exercises, vocabulary, reading tests, and English 
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assignments and that she 3^'oided them unless they were required. 
She (ound little time for reading and indicated no preferences among 
boohs ot magazines. 

Rena seemed to realize that she had to work harder than most stu- 
dents, and her test performances shotsii on page 215 seemed to indi- 
cate that she had made a good appraisal of herself. WTien the tenth- 
grade test scores were interpret^ to her, she showed unmistakable 
disappointment, but there was no obvious reaction when eleventh- 
grade test peiformances were discussed. She had alwa)-s worked 
diligently on tests, but on highly speeded tests she seemed nervous 
and flustered. 

Renas only sister, one year her senior, had been forced by ill- 
ness to remain out of school for a year and was now enrolled in the 
same classes. The sisters seemed to get along very well, and they 
shared experiences hannonioudy. 
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All of Rena's family experiences seemed to be ptont fcth 
parents were high school graduates concerned enoug wit eir 
daughter’s education to make early plans for the financing o post 
high-school training. They ssere interested enough in schwl affairs 
to drive nvelve miles from their suburban home to attend school func- 
tions and, when the girls could not reach school by bus, ej 
transported in the family car. As a result, Rena missed on ) our j's 
during four j ears in high school. The parents took both girk to school 
dances or sports events and to sisit the schools theyplann toatten 
after high school graduation. . 

Rena’s activities were simple and largely domestic in nature. In 
reporting on a week’s actirities she wrote this diary. 
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assignments and that she avoided them unless they were required. 
She found little time for reading and indicated no preferences among 
books or magazines. 

Rena seemed to realize that she had to work harder than most stu- 
dents, and her test performances shown on page 21 5 seemed to indi- 
cate that she had made a good appraisal of herself. When the tenth- 
grade test scores were interpret^ to her, she showed unmistakable 
disappointment, but there was no obvious reaction when eleventh- 
grade test performances were discussed. She had alwaj’s worked 
diligently on tests, but on highly speeded tests she seemed nervous 
and flustered. 

Rena s only sister, one year her senior, had been forced by ill- 
ness to remain out of school for a year and was now enrolled in the 
same classes. The sisters seemed to get along very well, and they 
shared experiences harmoniously. 
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At the same time that Rena wrote the above that}' she listed in 
order the three things she liked to do best in her spare time as dancing, 
sewing, and plajing an accordion. She went to dances or took part 
in athletics ontx a week and watched teles ision, listened to the radio, 
read, and practiced her music lessons evCTj* day. She would ha\e 
liked to add bowling, dancing lessons, and private music lessons to 
the list of school activities. She was a member of the girls athletic 
and Future Homemakers of America clubs in school, and a worker 
in Catholic j-outh groups in the communitj’. She had three close 
friends who, she said, would describe her as easy to get along ^rith. 

Rena’s choices of a vocation went through tsvo stages. During her 
first two years in high school she wanted to become a beautimn. 
Her enthusiasm for home economics caused her to turn to that e 
(“Tiut not as a teacher”) during the junior year. The choice of a 
college where she could get training in that field governed by 
her parents’ desire to have her attend a girls' sectarian sch»l nMr 
home. She tvent with her parents to visit se\ eral colleges and fina ) 
dedded on one for the reasons given abo^•e. The D grade J®" 
cived in chemistry in the last semester of her senior year ma e er 
doubt that she could succeed in the chemistry courses of a coUege 
home^conomics course and she spoke of gi'ing tip her plans an 
taking a job as a clerical worker. 

It ts'as easier to think of this plain, plump girl as a " 

and later as a housorife than as a coUege-trained dietitian, but there 

was reason to belie> e that her strong interest might carry her g 

and, when she ss'as graduated 67th in a class of 353, it seem t 
she was on her way to a successful career. Although there never 
much sparkle about Rena, it seemed that her friendly, w o 
manner would enable her to get along satisfactorily if the eman 
on her were not too great. 


Six months after graduation, Rena reported that she was a ca^er 
in a grocery store near her home. WTien asked what she p im to 
do in her second year after high school, she replied that she did not 
know. 
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“The best laid schemes o’ mice and men gang aft a-gley," as Rena's 
case clearly shows. It seemed that Rena’s planning was thorough and 
her choice of post-high-school training good. It comes as a surprise 
to learn that she took the kind of position after high school that 
seemed to make the planning a useless activity and the guidance 
work completely ineffective. Before such conclusions are reached, 
however, it will he well to note, first, that this is only a six-month 
follow-up and that she may yet go on with her plans. Secondly, it is 
neccssar)’ to consider some of the factors that might have operated 
to produce the change in plans. Among them one might consider 
these; engagement to be married and the decision to take a job while 
waiting for marriage; changes in family finances that would make it 
impossible for them to pay for college expenses; illness that svould 
prevent the carr)’ing of a Iteavy college load but permit the taking of 
a light job; rejection of her application for college admission; and, 
finally, a complete change of interest. Tlic reader may add others. 


Donnie 


Everyone considered Donnie a “nice guy." Teachers generally 
agreed that he could have done much better svork if he had limited 
his activities enough to get school work done, but they said it without 
malice. His father thought he was a fine son and wanted him to svork 
as a partner in his trade. E)onnie seemed to have developed a fine 
sense of composure and balance that would stand him well in 
troubled times, and only once in his high school career did he become 
disturbed. He was the stoic of the school. 


Donnie lived in a s’er)’ comfortable home one mile from town with 
his mother, his father, and a lm)ther thirteen years hb junior. The 
home situation must have been just right, because he always spoke 
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high school teachers ^vho felt that they knew him well enough to do 
so. A summary’ o{ their descriptions, shcrvMi on page 222, tabulates 
the subject areas in which the behas-jor was obs^'ed. Study of the 
summar)' res-eals that, except in tenth-grade English, taught b)' the 
teacher tvhose comments above indicated that she thought that he 
was trjing to get by tvithout doing any work, Donnie was highly 
regarded by hb teachers. Some of them mav even have envied the 
calmness with tshich he met his problems. 

As we indicated ahtn-e, Dcmnie was disturbed only once in his 
high school caieei. The teacher of ninth-grade algebra, whose tem- 
perament was directly opposite to Donnie's, could not understand 
him, and when her violent manner disturbed him he developed a 
great dislike for her. Since she taught the geometry course, vvhich he 
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ordinarily Avould liave taken after he might go to 

e„™ll in it. Even n. .he .ime when *X,e ..Ling in 

college or into an assignment m the armed 
geometry seemed imperative, he would , 

would induce him to enroll in t at , j ,[.5 junior year, 

Donnie was an enthusiast for Eughsh only m J 
when the subject was taught by t over again 

considered history boring ("You gf' ■*" . Biology, ehem- 

in every grade”), but he did most of *0 «s.gnm»K^ 
istry, a^d physics were "''="<”8i”g “ E'";’ “^nior-year machine- 
was a better-than-average student. When Jpowman and 

shop teacher gave him an opporum.ty B n« ,oolt school 

assigned p.ojec.s related .0 his father s „d of 

more seriously than he had ever done before and was 1 P 
his marks. 
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Athleiics played a prominent part in 
regular on the B and later the A squads of the football and basl 
teams until a knee injury limited athletic activitj' in is \ 

He did wear a brace that permitted limited partiapauon m 
ball until the end of his last season of eligibilit)'. 

Donnie said that he did .-ery little reading. 

too many other things to do.” Among those ot ert mgsu 

ing around” in an uncle’s «-oodshop. working on h« motor . 
working on part-time jobs to get enough money to U) j a 

o>v„, and helping hia fa.her at the simpler ptoctJsB of h. 
gooi deal of Le too, was spent in just miking tinngs o er sn.h the 
fellows. Except in athletics, Donnie did nothing '"■'"“'J' , 

Although he had never been up in an airplane and h ^ 

formation about aeronautics, Donnie thought t at e \ ^ 

become an aviator. If, and only if, college training n 
enter that occupation, he said, he would wa mg ^ 

If neither college nor aviation was possible, farnimg 

next choice bemuse he liked living „‘4lor, he 

injury had eliminated the possibility of ^ 

could not decide between fanning and uotkmg 

When his dad offered to remain in Ae trade ,f 

him in it, Donnie decided to do so. This ecision . ^ .j „ gnd 

very satisfying experiences in the senior ®*ete 

maiine^hop clasi^. The choice seemed to ^ a ^ 

was still the problem of seiving in the ^c o planned 

One month before he was graduated, ta^taid*^ hj_^^ 

to join the Navy before he was draft , ^ 

being drafted into the Navy aren * J*’® 8 , , «-ould be assigned 

be so hard on my trick knee." He hoped th^ ^ 

to airplane mechanics, because he ®t‘ . j wani- 

Whei asked what, if anything, w-ould change 

ing to enlist, he replied, 'Tn should tnhcrit a nice farm 

uncle, which could happen. ,radc Donnie said 

Despite the decision to wotl at h» school- 
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very confused about my future, but I think I will have to sen'e my 
time and then hope e^’erjihing turns out all right.” He felt that the 
future for him was “uncertain.” 

Commenting about himself and his school experience in the last 
month of his senior year, Donnie was highly confident about his 
skill in mechanical work and in getting along with people. School 
had been a good experience for him, he said, but he wished that he 
had taken geometr)- because "it would help in the Navy." He had 
enjoyed the individual conferences about his problems and plans, 
and he svished that thej- had been available when he had been a 
freshman. “I think,” he said, "the talks we have had with our in- 
structors and counselors have made me think the world situation 
over and so I know what to expect and hotv to receive what is ahead 
of me.” 

Six months after graduation Donnie reported that he was working 
as a welder in a local factory'. When asked what he would like to be 
doing in the second year out of high school, he said that he svas un- 
decided. 


Helen 

1 am not the quin type of persoa I like to have fun but I believe that 
there is a time and place for everything such as not giggling and en- 
joying yourself too much in public 
I am very quiCL 1 usually just sit and daydream. 

I seldom get mad when I am angn; but i£ someone teally makes me 
mad I have a very bad temper. 1 am also very stubborn. 

Helen desenbed herself in the words abo\'e. Teacbers and coun- 
selors added to her desaiption by such comments as these: 
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"One gets the impression [of Helen] as a prim, sedate, bespectacled 
spinster." . , 

"She seems much older than students in her grade She is poised 
somewhat reserved, but there is a certain dignity that distinguis es 
her from most” 

"She seems to be a rather serious guL 
Helen wns someevhal of an enigma. She was variable in her ^r- 
formances and moods. Some teachers said she was let 
others had never obser\'ed this about her and questione it w en u 
was brought to their attention. Her friends, she said, « ou 
her as “funny” and at the same time as "older than her age. e 
could do good school work when she u-ished to, but she refused to 
do homeuxiik in some courses even when she knew that ai ure 
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ine\’itab]e. Her test scores ranged from the 95th to the 10th percen- 
tile and, on tests with similar titles, her performances varied signi- 
ficantly from year to year. Her test performances are presented on 
page 225. 

The rea>rd raises some questions about Helen- Why, for example, 
would a girl who could score as high as she did on three out of four 
tests rvhich purport to measure mental ability and reasoning ranh, at 
graduation, in the Imvet third of bet class? \Vhy did she fail in his- 
tory, a course requiring much reading, when she could perform fairly 
well on a reading test and near the top of her class on a %'erhal (vocab- 
ular)0 lest? Why did she not elect any mathematics during her four 
years of high school? Perhaps the explanation tvould be found in her 
average ratings for effort (as indicated by the 2 next to most of her 
grades^but these also need interpretation. The explanation might 
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te found in what are often called nonintellectual factors. Such fac- 
tors as her usual behavior, attitudes, health, home conditions, and 
others that may be significant are indicated to some extent in Helen s 
report about herself, written when she was a junior. 

DESCRIBING MYSELF 

I was born September 15, 1933. in this city. I live alone with my 
parents about 5 miles our of towa 1 have two brothers both marrieA 
In describing my character 1 would begin by saying I arn not the 
quiet type of person. I like to have fun. I believe that thwe is a time 
and place for everything such as not giggling and enjoying yrarself 
too much in public I would imagine that my teachers think o me a 
little different than my closest friends do. , • j 

Ilovetogotomoviesandgoforridesonnicedays. As ortnym nor 

sports sketching b a favorite. ... u 

I enjoy going places with a "gang" or another couple. It « much 

more fun this way. 

I thiol by knowing what yout ffiemit likt and dislike helps you 
get along with them. My ptesetit giil (lieods and I have '“J 

close friends for over a year and none of us had had a s«iOus atguin 

1 havevety changeable moods Unless I am nvettued 
usually in a very humotoos mnoA I l*e tn joke w„h 
have a lo. of bughs. When I mn s«f ot angu 1 a» -CU 
iust sic and dayieam. 1 seldom get mtd when 1 mn a«OT 
one teally makes me mad I have a vet, bad temper. I am also vcn- 

’t^TctymuchhkehmhofmyhmthcmMy^d-h^ 

quiet and doesn't say much while m, s^nd 

talkative and “a'‘“ “ with people 1 don e see often 

, haven't joined . If TL tlZX 

“TfjJrschool ven- ouch- 1 >«* '<»«>'■> ■“ SOJ"”" 
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I wjU not hate to ^ to school anycsore but because 1 1 ? ill hate 
finished loy schooling «h!ch tsznj siudeoB do not Oa 
In the furere I hope to attend an An school Mj high school educa- 
tion will give me foui yean of An » hich is my major. I am also taking 
a business course. 1 feel that an is not an easy occupation in which to 
get suited and 1 should have cih« experience also in which to fall 
back on. 1 hate had setenth, eighth, and ninth grade Home EoKsomics. 
I am going to take welfth grade next year. I feel that this will also 
help me in my fijmre because someday I hope to be a housewife. I 
hate very high hopes that the subjects I am taking will help na to 
have a good future- 

1 realize that I will hate to make my own future. 

Helen indicated that she enjoved school but that she stould not 
be unhappy when it was ended. In her sophomore year she told inter- 
viewers that she disliked only her sophomore bookkeeping class^ In 
her junior year she disliked only her a?urse in history. She liked art 
in the sophomore year, tsping in the junior year, and all her subjects 
in the senior year. She disliked Americart history intensely and said 
chat she net'er did like it and that she woiJd not do the homework. 
Since it U'as a required subject and since she had failed both semes- 
ters, she svas required to repeat the course. In the repetition she said 
that the change of tedbook and teacher made the subject easier and 
more interesting. She said that she hked typing and art because in 
those subjects she rvas “doing things.” Art was elected in each of 
her four years. She collected paintings, did some sketching at home, 
and enjoy«l handicrafts. She liked a g?rb' woodworking club during 
her senior year \shen. for the first time, it ss'as held during regular 
school hours. 

Although commuting problems limited participation in school 
organizations until her senior year, Helen kept busy in a young 
people s club affiliated with a fraternal organization. She read books 
about teen-agers and occupations, took automobile and airplane rides 
with friends, danced, hiked, swam, watched television, and listened 
to the radio. She listed her three favorite pastimes in order as “going 
riding with my girl friends, reading magazines and books, and listen- 
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ing to the radio.” A week of acti«h' was reported in the follorving 
manner. 

Saturday 

Morning — Helped with booiew-ork 
Afternoon — ^Wcnt to the city 
Erening— Went to an amosetncnt park 

Sundaj 

Morning — Went to church 
Afternoon — ^Went flying 
Evening — Did school work 

hXonday 

Noon hour — Home sick 
(Same for nvo days) 

Noon hour— Ate lunch dowoto»'o 
After school— Went honfiron school bus 
Evening — Did school work 
Thursday 

Same as Wednesday 


Noon hour— Arc lunch downtown 
After school — Went home on school bus 
Evening— Went to a movie 


It would have been difficult to convince Helen 
had done as much school tvoil as the diat,- indicated. It n non . 
too. that she did not mention at any time that she had a s ) 
friend who shared many of her activities and who inBucnccd 


■^t^ti^Sit in an had ^ h„ awwm of f-^Hc 
she began to 


petitive nature of the work. 
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office crart would be a more suitable cboice. During her senior year, 
Ae sa,d that she would like to w-ork as a clerk-typist after a sLrt 
Food of trammg ,n a business school. When, during the Christmas 
at on, however she announced her engagement to be married, 
he also announced that she ,™uld forego the business school train- 

^ graduation from high 

She wanted to work during the remaining two years of her 

liance s service svith the armed forces. 

clii* ™'“"S in n bank as a 
cleik-tvTust. She reported that she liked the work very much. 


Roundy 


.heMXtteir:Ltf:r:f.t:h^^^ 

mg a follow-up study of his class. “ 

In "> hrar from you. 

SO,ngtl*;;:r;Lm up. ^e we,e 

very good The seed imn was here and h ? “ 

around ^ the best corn 

daMSa„bour.,um.ic.„embui4l"^r^;^^^^^^ 

I sure miss football this year I _ 

My girl says I play fooibaU on the seats h^£Tj'T‘ 
back and f„r.h.._g;e,s.a,o,,,s,p^,4-j^^^^^^^^^^ 
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ing at a bant. She likes it ve„ good. Well I be.te, go and »p 
the corn crib. Just want to say a few words to you and hope to 

seeing you soon. . n • 

PS. I'm always working and I guess the pro. footbaU ts o 
Yours truly 


Roundy 

Farming and football and father iveie the “ 

Roundy ’s post-high-school life as they had been u « 
high sAooh Ertamination of his record indicates that the rank 
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if he was to enjoy the two layers of icing— football and agri^Iture. 
“Those verbs and stuff get me. I don't understand them, 
when talking about English. He did not dislike courses "’hich 
definite and specific assignments were laid out as much as e is- 
liked the subjects in which, as in woodwork, students were gi'en 
more freedom in choice of activities. 

No one was e\’er quite sure of what Roundy might has e one in 
school if he had kept up a sustained effort. At times, ^ 

when his friends suggested that he should go on to college to me 
a football star, Roundy put forth great effort and seemed to 
the point of solid achiet'ement, but the spurts were not sustai 
enough to achieve a high academic record. 

Some indications of Roundy's behavior in classes may £» o ^ 
from the descriptions made by those of his teachers who 
knetv him well enough to report about him. They ® " , 

of their subject fields beside the statements which they thought oes 
fitted his behavior in their classes.* ujoblv 

In general, Roundy’s teachers did not 

responsible student, although they did recognize that e ® 
feelings of anxiety about his sunding in the groups, l at 

cemed about others’ w elfare, and that be had some in uence 
classmates. It seems likely that their description of anxietj v 

result of his occasional sh)'ness when he was called on in > 

the descriptions in responsibilitj' are probably correct t-ol 

Heavy athletic and farm responsibilities left little time 
assignments. Roundy’s inHuence, or leadership, qualiues s 
fleeted in his election by students as of 

the junior year, as president of the letterman s club, as pr« ^ 

the Future Farmers of America, and as local FFA representa 

state meeting of that organization. lUicrest 

Before Roundy’s achievements in school can be j 

performances and home conditions must be examined. 1 he reco 

• D D wic absent frotn »ehool freqaenri)' in his senior ye»r, 

.w. ^ - 1”- 

well enough to describe him 
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presented below indicates that Roundy had difficulty with most tests. 
The two on which he achieved better-ihan-a\’erage scores seemed, at 
the sophomore le\-el, to indicate some potentialities. \\'hen, howes'er, 
the numbers test of that S'ear (simple addition) was followed by a 
more complex number test in the junior year, the score dropped to 
indicate less-than-average performance. TTie space score dropped to 
a ver)’ low level in the junior year, owing probably to the comple-xity 
of the test directions. In any case Roundy seemed genuinely disap- 
pointed with the results. He had wanted to go to coU^e to play foot- 
ball so that after college he could play as a professional (and farm 
between seasons). The test scwes, combined with his academic per- 
formances, suggested that these goals did not seem likely of attain- 
ment. 
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Roundyy 

Round)' expressed some of his feelings in ihc following sutem^t, 
^\•ritten for one of his teachers in answer to a request to \\titc about 
u hat things he had done and hied to do. 

The aaivities that I’m out for are football, basketball, kittcnball, 
a.hich is play for reaeation. 

I belong to many clubs these arc all good organizations. They arc 
S club. Hi-Y, FFA, Young people society. President of the ilunmL 
These organization I think has help me very much. Some of them 
that has help is FFA. I’m Pres, of it and viS soted to go to the sute 
conventioa This convention represent esery school arJ its to get 
together and talk things oser. It was to represent your chapter, pric. 
tice Borthethood. and leadership. Young people it helps to hear the 

word of God and it keeps you »ith your freinds. 

I think school U the best you can have 1 enjoy it very much *ish 
there was eight years of high school 

School v-as good lo Roundy. Not mctiy ol hit fiicnds mshed that 

“there was eight years of high school. 

Some of Roundy's hopes for a college career had been • 

lessened by the fact that his father became seriously ill and tha . « 
the only boy in the familv. it became incirasingly nectjsary for h 
todo much of the svork at home. H.c farm, five miles from the c t> 
had been so svcll-managcd that it svas pictured at one ® b 

zinc of wide circulation as one of the finest in l ic * i t c 
Roundy’s father had attended college and was ent lusi^ ic 
education. He had encouraged Roundy to slu ) ^ H 

Slate university and then return to take over t c ami ) 
moilicr, who had been a teacher, encouraged the mmc p an. 
four sisters, all high school graduates, supported it. 

Altliough his parents said. “All he thinks about » ‘ , 

thought that plans for Roundy's education were wv on , 

realization and they all regretted it vcrs'inucli Wien tic a 

manenl disability made it impcratisc that Roundy return o 
immediately after high school graduation. During t le spn 
senior jcar.'it was necessary to keep him home frciiuen.ly to do some 
of the urgent seasonal work. 
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TliioughDut a\l his liials, Roundy lemamed the congenial, svell- 
balanci-d fellow he had always been. There seemed ahvaj'S to have 
been general agreement that he was a nice, clean-cut lad. Neatly 
dressed, clean, handsome, and a footfall hero, Roundy never lacked 
friends. Although he was bashful with girls and said he could not 
find words when talking xviib them, he did have some dates during 
his senior year. Other activities were carried on usually with a group 
of boj'S, who seemed pleased to be in his company. W'hen they were 
making their plans for post-high-school training, Roundy talked 
longingly about the time when he might go to college, but he knerv 
that his chances of doing so were negligible. 

By the time of high school graduation, Roundy had accepted the 
situation. W'hen asked n hy he had chosen fanning as a career, he 
WTOte, "I thought it would fit me best and I have a farming education. 
Mine dad thought it was a good business. Mine dad is a excellent 
farmer." He thought he would not be ret^uired to sen’e in the armed 
forces because of his father's illness unless the war situation got "real 
bad." Five years after completing high school, he thought, he would 
like to be farming and, five years after that, "be married and running 
the farm." He would like, he said, to be a member of “church clubs 
and men's clubs." 

Six raonrhs after graduation Roundy mote the letter that appears 
at the beginning of this report- 


Sandy 


Sandy loved to talk to people. A chummy sort during confer- 
ences with teachers and counselors, he leaned over and talked about 
himself in a very confidential manner, as though he w’ere letting his 
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who does not work up tohisabiUt)*." Looking at the test record alone, 
one would probably not have prediaed that he would get falling 
grades in nvo subjects and be graduated near the bottom of his class, 
307th in a graduating class of 353. Numbers attached to the grades 
in hb school were used to indicate effort on a scale of 1 for excellent, 
2 for average, and 3 for poor, and Sandy’s record contains no 1 ratings. 
Ftthaps, as he indicated in the autobiography that appears later in 
this r^rt. he was 'very happy to have this opponunity Cto go to high 
school), though I don’t always shoiiv it" 

One explanation of why he did not show interest in his classes 
as given by Sandy. “I get put in the fast sections with the brighter 
students,” he said, “and v. hen I hear them talk, I shut up." Thb situ- 
ation, the fact that he had diflkrulty in making oral reports, and hb 
feelings that he had obtained an inferior background in rural schools 
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may explain whv teachers said that he did not put forth more than 
arerage effort. 

Chemistry really challenged Sandy. He liked it, he said, because, 
**Theres lots of \'arieu\ You can trv things out for yourself. He 
wjuld have liked more of it, hut requirements in other areas pre- 
vented election of advanced work. He liked geometry and biologv' 
but disliked English and historv, becau« in these latter courses be 
was required to make oral reports and in both he thought that his 
background was poor. He had always liked to read, but writing had 
been very difficult for him. History, he said, was very uninteresting, 
and he lid not do the assignments- During his senior tear he made 
up eleventh-grade failures in English and history and he vxilunfeered 
to redte in some of the classes. Fearful that failures in these subjei« 
would prevent graduation with his class, he worked more diligen \ 
than he had at any other time in his school career. At the ti'rae he vv*as 
graduated, he summed up his attitude toward high school bv saving 

that it had been worth while and useful but unpleasant. 

A glimpse of the background which Sandy thought vv-as in mm 
to that of his fellow students in the city high scbod may obtained 
from the following autobiography, vv-ritten for his Eng s teac er in 
the eleventh grade. 


MY autobiography 

I™bon.oaJu«uT ^ ,ta, 

that my father and his mother »cte bom. 

toed fo. ‘ 

isa'r much I remember of those years. Iwv fcor « hea 

u -to, ^ =^.e, to, ■=« — Od.,, 

my parents had to go a»-ay and 

STcSt.e, « »»e hce .to to. -e 
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found our silo b«n blown orei by the wind. This provided ti$ 
children with something different to pbjr around. We would crawl 
through the chute from what had been the inside ladder to the top of 
the sib. 

1 distinctly remember how 1 set fire to the curtains. And how I broke 
my arm two times- 

When I was four years old we inos'ed back to the same house in 
which I was born. It is here on this farm that I have the best memories 
of my life. 

One thing I'll ne\er forget is bow I though foam in the creek was 
snow and how I stepped on it expeaing it to be bard and to my sur- 
prise fell in and nearly drowned. 

The farm on which we lived had a beautiful landscape and many 
artists and photographers came and took or painted pictures of in 
bly younger sister and I always managed to have the photographers 
take a picture of us. Some of the artists even let us tty our band at 
sketching pictures. We had some very hinny pictures takea Such 
things went on for about two years uotil I staned school 
I entered the first grade at the age of six. It wasn't long after school 
staned that my pal and I staned out to see the world instead of going 
to school That was my first half day of skipping school but not my 
last. Boy char was fun uotil the big kids at school came and took me 
home. 

The school was plenty old as my father and his mother had gone to 
school there. Es-cn my mother had taught there for four years. But it 
wasn't too bad. Some of the teachers were better than others though. 

I stanel aking music lessons at the age of ten. Every Saturday the 
music teacher came to give us lessons. I took lessons for abtxit four 
years. I liked music but I resented having to be there every Saturday. 

Weekdays I had to go to school, Sundays to Sunday school at the 
Methodist Church, and music on Saturday. It seemed I never had any 
time of my own. 

When 1 was twelve years old I took over a newspaper route. I had 
to go seven miles on the bicycle; summer and winter, rain or diine. 
You get to know many people when you deliver papers. Sometime 
when the weather was bad and I was a little late, otse or two people 
would leave a note in the box on how they expeoed to get on time 
Others again waild pick me up and put the bike on their car and take 
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me home, insisting it was too cold for me to be out. My father was 
working over time during the war and he got home too hie to take 
me around. 

About this time I joined Scout Ttoop 45. 1 became a First Class 
Scout. I enjoyed being with this uoop so much that I nes’er felt a home 
in our town Troop. 

When I was in the 7tb grade I was coaSrmed and became a mem- 
ber of the Methodist Church. During my eighth year in school I was 
a ptCTty big wheel and got away with murder. How times have 
changed. 

It wasn’t long after I graduated that we moved to our present home. 

For about three summers I worked on a bailei ^ing wires. But cow 
I work in a grocery store in the village Again my time is so taken up. 
I'm never able to do all the things Fd like to. 

Every morning we catch the School Bus at the corner, which cakes 
us to High School I am very happy to have this opportunity though 
I don't always show it 

Nothing exciting has happened since I was sixteen except getting 
my drivers license, learning to dance and of coarse my gul 

For some time Sandy's interests and career choices seemed to coin- 
cide. He attended church regularly, and his mother, who had strong 
religious feelings, thought that he shoufd become a minister of the 
gospel. This brought about some conflict, because Sandy was a base- 
ball enthusiast who svanted to become a professional athlete. His 
father, a part-time blacksmith and farmer, doubted that Sandy could 
suareed in professional baseball because he was too short and slight 
and urged him to stay on the farm. An elder brother also sug^ted 
that he and Sandv take m er the farm as partners. To complicate 
mat ters still further. Sand)’ had part time jobs m a grocery, whCTC he 
liked the meat-cutting part of that business so well that he considered 
it as a career until he got a summer job as an assistant to a carpmter. 
Then carpentry appeared to be the best occupation he cou c oose. 
When he was graduated from high school, he said he 

a carpenter because, “1 did it last summer. I found I Ii it an it 

pa)-s ttell.” He listed no second choice, and it appeared as though 
he had rejected baseball, the ministry, and butchering as careers. 
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Sandy would have liked to partici^te in many school activities, 
but he commuted fen miles by a bus that left immediately after 
school. His leisure time w-as spent in sports, particularly baseball, 
loafing around the ice cream parlor in the village, reading sport and 
adventure stories, playing the piano “once in awhile,” and tinkering 
with automobile engines. He regretted very much that the high 
school had not offered courses in electricity and auto mechanics be- 
cause he was interested in those fields. 

One month before graduation Sandy appraised himself in com- 
parison with other members of the senior class in this manner. 

Top Quart er 

Qjnfidence that I have chosen the right career 
Confidence that 1 will succeed in my chosen wotk 
Getting aloog with people 
Getting along in new situations 
Intelligence test scores 

T^Jrd Highait Quarter 

Readiness for life after high school 
Kflowiag my own strengths 
Achievement in arithmetic and mathematics 

Second Lowest Quarter 
Reading achievement 

Lowest Quarter 

Rank in this senior class 
Knowing my own weaknesses 

When Sandy was graduated, he had already accepted a job as a 
carpenter’s helper, ivith pay of $52 a tveek, for nailing, satving, and 
painting. Five years after leaving high school he hoped to “run a 
construction company of my own.” He would like to have his own 
business with its attendant risks, he said, because, “If you go bank- 
rupt, you can still get a job. If you get rich, you’re on top of the 
world.” He felt that the future for him looked promising because 
carpentry tvork was m demand and the pay was good. He thought 
that entry into the armed forces was imminent but said that it would 
make him pli\sically better able to do hard work. 
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Six monilis after graduation, Sandy reported that he was working 
as an insulator of steam pipes and doing otlier insulating jobs. He 
said that it was not what he wanted to do hut that he was satisfied. 
If he were to cliangc jobs, he said, he svould move into one of the 
mechanical trades. 


Discussion Questions 

1. Joan showed that she could perform at a very high level on 
speeded tests. How do such special skills de\-clop? Could the special 
skills have been utilized in helping Jicr to overcome her timidity? 
How? 

2. Would all the students described in this chapter have profited 
from the substitution of a course on understanding oneself and others 
for one of their regular school courses? 

3. Who is responsible for instruction of students in personal 
grooming when the home is unwilling or unable to provide it? Joan, 
Alike, and Helen needed help particularly in this respect. Could the 
instruction best be given to each student individually or in units of 
specific courses? 

•I. Considerable variability in performance from year to year on 
tests bearing similar titles may be observed in many of the case re- 
ports. What possible explanations of this variability may be offered? 

5. What can the personnel of large high schools do to help stu- 
dents from small rural schools to make adjustments to large classes, 
to the change from a one-teacher school to meeting ses'cral teachers 
each day, and to situations in which it is difficult for the new pupil 
to become acejuainted with fellow students^ 

6. Alike’s mother attributed the change in his post-high-school 
performances to the fact that a counselor had told him that he had 
ability to go on to the university. Would you approve of the coun- 
selor’s recommendation? If Mike is unsuccessful, who is responsible’ 

7. Considering Alike’s performance in English, do you think he 
should have been graduated From high school? Is he likely to succeed 
at the university, where many papers are required? 
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8. TTiose who did not know ilf/fee’s background described him as 
lazy and careless. Those who did know about his home and his work- 
ing amditions gave him credit for pcrscs'cring in school despite the 
handicaps. How can schools ensure that teachers will know enough 
about students’ home situations so that they can realize the factors 
that are operating to influence behavior in school? 

9. It seems reasonable to assume that if Elite had been well in- 
formed about the nature of nert'ous disturbances she would have not 
been ashamed of the situation in her home. Is this information im- 
portant enough to be incorporated into ever^’ high-school curriculum 
or should such instruction be limited to those students who have 
personal problems in that area? 

10. Some bo\’s are strongly interested in agriculture, and their 
best opportunities seem to lie in that area. WTiat curriculum is most 
likely to meet their needs? Do the courses of study that Caspar and 
Eottndy tvere offered seem to be satisfactorj'? 

11. Donnie's home situation was such that he knew he would 
always be tselcomed at home no matter how badly he did in school 
or work. This situation seemed to make him tale school and work 
rather lightly. Pressure or punishment will not make a student like 
this work diligently in school. Will anything do it? 

12. Helen and Sandy ivere the kinds of students who are oira- 
monly described as “not working up to capadt)'.’’ Are the test scores 
es’idence of capadtt- or are they simply data about a sprafic perform- 
ance at a spedfic time? Is capadcs* a student’s best or his average 
performance? Is it possible to ivork bej’ond one's capacitj'? MTiat 
factors can operate to produce differences between capadtj’ as mea- 
sured by tests and performances indicated by grades? 

13. Part of Sandi 's difflculn- seemed to be that he was placed in 
classes of students who made high scores on tests, simply because he 
also scored high. Yet when he was in those classes he felt inferior. 
Does Sandy’s experience suggest diat ability grouping is not an 
effective procedure? Docs it suggest that if it is to be done the per- 
sonality of the student must be considered in addition to his test 
scores? 
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14. Many of the students in these case reports have indicated that 
they had obser\ed their elders working too hard and suffering the 
effects of their labors. They indicated that they did not want to suffer 
the same fate and that they had decided to take things easier. Does 
this suggest that modem youth are going soft or does it mean that 
they use better judgment in their planning? 

15. If a study of an average dass of twenty-seven students in at- 
tendance at public high schools t\\ent)'-five years ago had been made 
and their case records had been compared with the ones which you 
have read in this book, do vou think that the jouth of today would 
suffer b)’ comparison? In what respects^ W’hat evidence could jeu 
muster for and against the issue? 




Now that the cases hav’e been examined and the extent of saria- 
bilit)’ in characteristics has been noted, it may be svcll to consider 
some principles of adolescent dex'elopmcnt and sec how well sue i 
generalizations apply to specific indwiduals. Examples of this pro- 
cedure are presented in the first part of this chapter. After these Im e 
been examined, the reader may select other generalizations and go 
back to the case materials to find suitable illustrations of them. 


Peer-group Adjustments 

It has been found that individuals may vary in status « ith ptxr 
groups from that of extreme popularity to that of rompletc socia 
isolation. In order to obscrs'c the degree to which such varta i it> 
status may occur within a single class group, xvx: may turn to t ic 
cases of e.\treme popularity, Martha and Donnie; then to a 
group, in which status had been achieved by sj^ial accomp is 
ments, as in the cases of Teddy or Clark; and finally to t ic c-xtrem 
of social isolation in the cases of Bosie and Elsie. 

Not enough data arc available concerning the early wia earning 
experiences of these students, but it seems clear that, in some 
factors at home inhibited the development of socia I 

too. il.at the schools have either neglected the problems of 
these j-outli or have, by their paciiccs, conlinucd situations i p 

vided inadequate opportunities for soaal learning. 

Afori/ia, Nora, and Do««ie came from homes in " 
learning was fostered by precept and e.xamplc. As one rca si 
autobiography and Donnie's home description, it becomes 
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that opportunities Avere pro\ided for learning social adjustabilit)* at 
home and that school activities provided further encouragement for 
its development Tedd) s home provided little inducement to achieve- 
ment of social status, but success in athletics presented an avenue 
that he utilized. Clerk’s home situation, partly because it provided 
an opportunity to develop prestige by unorthodox behavior, enabled 
him to establish status within a small group of students. Neither 
Rosie nor Elsie received stimulation to a^ieve social status at home, 
the school did nothing to encourage them, and the work for pay that 
they were required to do did not permit adequate opportunities for 
establishing sodal status outside of school or home. 

If one reads all the cases in this volume, one cannot fail to be im- 
pressed by the fact that teachers and parents tend to overlook oppor- 
tunities for providing experiences that would enable students to 
develop status in their groups. Low socioeconomic standing of parents 
often requires that a student earn money after school and thus limits 
his opportunities for participation in extracurricular activities of the 
school unless he is unusually persistent in seeking them. Teachers, 
partly because of pressure on them to produce results in academic 
work, tend to be concerned primarily with work of the classes and to 
slight the extracurricular activities. In such cases as Rosie’s, we may 
see these faaors in operation. Coming from the lowest socioeconomic 
level, where she had not learned even the elementary facts about 
personal grooming and desirable social behavior, she was rejected by 
her classmates. Knowing this, and feeling inferior about it, she 
avoided the limited opportunities for social learning that classroom 
situations provided. The requirement that she cam her own living 
limited participation in extracurricular activities, in which socially 
acceptable behavior might have been learned. \\T)en she was gradu- 
ated, she said that she still had feelings of inferiority, thought that 
she had little chance for matrimony, disliked school, and was gener- 
ally apathetic about sodal situations. 

Most teachers soon become aware of wide variability in sodal 
skills and peer adjustments among the students in their classes. They 
can, of course, ignore them and continue to place major emphasis on 
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classes. Brad thought that school was an “educational clambahe” 
%vhere he hoped teachers would approach him ^\'ith “something a 
little less deadly than a double bit axe.” Clorfe thought that teachers 
were people who flunked students and fussed about such unimpor- 
tant things as marks. Brent belie\-ed that teachers were hired “to push 
kids around,” and Larry loved to annoy teachers almost, but not 
quite up to, the point where he was likely to get into difficulties. 
Teddy, in his senior year, was just "sweating it out,” counting the 
days, and finally the hours, until school would he finished for him. 
The sarcasm used by one teacher made Donnie decide that he would 
not enroll in another mathematics course, even if it pres’cnted him 
from reaching his vocational goal. 

At some time during these students’ previous school experiences 
they had des’eloped these attitudes. At times they appeared to be 
competent evaluators of the school and its staff; at other times their 
evaluations seemed to have no relation to actual conditions and per- 
sonalities. Valid or not, the appraisals were real in the minds of the 
students and they did affect teacher-student relationships. Some of 
their attitudes may have been transferred from experiences with 
other adults, including their parents, as in the cases of Nancy and 
Mflrtbfl, but many of them seemed to have developed as the result of 
experiences with teachers. In the latter situation it seems likely that 
prer’jous instructors may have implied to them that students were 
persons of little merit, that teachers did not have respect for each 
student s individuality, that they scorned those who came from the 
lower socioeconomic levels, that ihcy’ were concerned with academic 
accomplishments to the exclusion of others, and that the students 
were expected to do what they were told regardless of their own 
needs, interests, desires, and goals. 

It is impossible, of course, to prescribe methods that will improve 
teacher-student relationships in all cases. The most effective proce- 
dures are those based on sound diagnosis of each case. Treatment 
for Brent that was specifically designed to overcome his feelings of 
inferiority resulted in improved behavior in classes and assemblies 
and in greatly improved academic performances. When Jim's visual 
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difficulties were pointed out to teachers, and when he finally realized 
that they knew that he was handicapped rather than careless, his 
attitude toward school and teachers changed significantly. When 
Leslie found someone who would listen to her ideas, without 
half interested in me or laughing at my ideas, but generall)' in terested 
in my future," she took a new interest in school and tried harder to 
please her teachers. Rosie responded to help svith her study habiK 
and Clark's behavior became tolerable when he became 
that graduation from high school was desirable. Diana tried ar er 
in school when new vocational possibilities were pointed out to er. 
Mike performed at a much higher level than pres'iously en e 
was informed about his test scores, and Dofinie. when he rns e 
foreman of the school shop and was assigned projects 'j 

father’s occupation, took school work more seriously t an e 
done before. , j. 

•ntese are examples of the kinds of things that tMchers ^ 
improve teacher-student relationships. They are t ® , teach- 

that teachers must do in addition to what is called UM o 8 , . 

Ing techniques ,f they are to develop effective "orking rela^^b^ 
,u.de„u. T«chL will ,«li.e U.a. .hey njus, 
noses of the hazards that students face in ‘’"j „hole 

ships with other persons (jatticulatly wrih a X 
procedure of diagnosis and f®"^^'._]opn,entofgoodteach- 

when teachers ultimately realize that n^the teacher. It is a 

er-student relationships depends y responsibility 

two-party problem, but the initiati''® 
of the teacher. 


Home Backgrounds 

to K^unebnclgraunds of the cases in this l»oh 

Descripaons of the tJ k hu* much in- 

ay seem insufficient and ' -re likely to obtain except in 

™,.ion as busy high school honte visie and 

ry„„„sualcai«.Acon„.ofhonniata. 
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of students in the class, and cxinsideration of some of the difBculties 
of mating and meeting arrangements for parent conferences,.should 
convinre a teacher that learning in detail about the home back- 
grounds of all her students is impossible. Nor can the teacher get 
adequate information about the home from pupils' responses to a 
questionnaire. Such an instrument may produce some facts about 
ie material possessions of the home Cand even these must be 
checked) but it cannot res-eal attitudes of the parents that may be 
more important than any description of the physical plant, its con- 
tents, and the number of its residents. 

The reader mav wish to contrast, as an introduction to the subject, 
the home backgrounds of Af jrrha, Jim, Nora, or Donnie with those 
of Hal, Mike, Sonia and Brent, as they have been revealed in per- 
sonal documents, records of acthiries, and intem'ews. Then be may 
want to consider differences between homes of similar socioeconomic 
levels, as in the cases of Leslie and Clark or between ctTHtrasting 
let'els, as in the cases of Rosie and Lena. Again, he may note the 
effect of changes in home situations brought about by health factors, 
as in the case of Houmfy; byadeath, in Nancy's family; and by the 
physical environment, as in Diana's case. 

In considering students' home backgrounds, teachers should not 
reason in terms of simple cause and effect but rather in terms of the 
hazards in the home which the jxjutb may or may not be able to over- 
come and in terms of opportunities which may be grasped or missed. 
And one must realize that an entironmental op po rtu nity for one 
student may constitute a hazard for another. To Jim, the receiving 
of a new automobile as a Cbristroas present might have presented 
an op por t unity to advance hintself, but to Clark it was a stimulus to 
delinquency. 

It will be observed, in the reading of die cases, that parents differed 
gready in their attitudes imvaid education, and that the responses 
of the students to those attitudes varied significantly. Leslie’s parents 
tvere so insistent upon school attendance that she grew indifferent 
to iL Nancy rebelled at the same kind of pressure, but Roundy re- 
mained to be graduated when there seemed good reason for him to 
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leave. Rosie's parents held education in such little value that the)’ 
would not provide e\’en minimum financial support for completion 
of high school. Brent’s parents scoffed at education. Clark's parents 
excused his absences from school when there was no good reason for 
them, and he took advantage of the situation to present a serious 
attendance problem. Jim's parents were enthusiastic about education, 
and their zeal was transferred readily to their son. 

Attitudes of parents tou'ard methods of discipline and control of 
high school youth may be obsen-ed in some of the reports. Hal, when 
he shouted disapproval of his peers' Jack of respect for authority, le* 
fleeted a home atmosphere of harsh discipline. He felt that the Ger- 
man parents’ s)'Stem of demanding strict obedience from their chil- 
dren was needed here. Brent was free to come and go when he chose 
and sometimes did not see his parents for several days at a time, Nora 
found it very practical co do as she ivas told and said that she ivould 
considet it a great isTong to disobey her parents. Nancy fought par- 
ental authority in her strong desire for independence after a long 
period of dependency. Rena had no difficulty in getting along in a 
home in which the parents showed a nice balance between compul- 
sion and freedom in dealing with the girls. Sonia quarreled with, 
and later rejected, her parents when she did not get her own way 
at home. JNfartha’s parents had set up such tolerable conditions that 
the few enforced regulations were accepted completely. 

The variability’ in the stimulation, financial assistance, enforce- 
ment of discipline, and attitudes toward school that have been demon- 
strated is probably typical of what a teacher can expect to find in the 
homes of students. As teachers become aware of the family back- 
grounds from which their students come, they cannot avoid realiz- 
ing that strikingly different patterns of behavior are exhibited by 
students who come from homes that seem much alike, and they will 
not be so naive as to expect that a angle home visit irill change family 
patterns of action and thinking that hate existed for years. When, 
however, it appears that the home is presenting a serious obstacle to 
the attainment of a student's adjustability and is limiting his per- 
formances at school, teachers hac'e the choice of trying to change 
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the circumstances or of teaching the student to make compensations 
for it. It will be seen, for example, diat worlc wnth Brewt and Clark 
resulted in improved performances in school despite home situations 
in which there Avas little stimulation toward achievement. Sjanpa- 
thetic listening to Leslie's recital of her difficulties enabled her to see 
her problems more clearly and to make a satisfactor}’ solution to them. 
There is enough evidence to indicate that teachers need not, as they 
often do when they learn of a student's difficulties at home, throw 
up their hands in resignation and say, "There’s nothing you can do 
when thej’ come from homes like that.” Nor, it is hoped, will they 
neglect to compliment parents who are prornding encouragement 
and assistance to their children. It is likely thflt better home and 
school relationships will develop in high schools when we overcome 
the American tradition that a student does not bring his parents to 
school unless he is in trouble.* 


Frusfration«Aggressiort 

Let us consider the general principle that in adolescence the 
causes of frustration are primarily social. WTien the adolescent Feels 
annoyed, he develops strong tensions and responds hy withdrawing 
from the situation, calking back to adults, refusing to speak, ci^-ing, 
exerting physical force, and, in some cases, even 'dolent attack. We 
see these forms of behavior illustrated in the case of Brent, who 
showed resentment at being the shortest boy in the class by earning 
the reputation of being the worst-behaved boy in school assemblies, 
and in the case of Nancy, who often sulked and feigned boredom 
in a very noticeable manner. We may see them again in the cases of 
Brad, the stuttering, ranfused lad who took the opportunity pro- 
vided by a written assignment to be sarcastic to his teachers; in the 
case of Leslie, who stayed away from school for an average of 24 days 

'Inafilm, "learoing toUndefjtaodCliiUmi,"P4rts I and II (McGraw-Hill) jrudeau 
may see how one teacher worked cffeciirely wit}, * pupil »hc» mme from an unsatisfac- 
tory home. 
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each school yean in the case of Ben, who withdrew from school com- 
pletely svhen frustrated in bis desire to hear a concert; and in the 
case of Sonia, who was skillful at ai-oiding class or school require- 
ments and who refused for a week to attend one of her classes be- 
cause she did not like tlic teacher. These arc illustrations of behavior 
that is likely to occur when socully caused annovance and embar- 
rassment develop strong tensions in adolescents. TIjc reader mav 
find additional illustrations of the same phenomena in some of the 
other cases. WTien he does so. he may wish to consider the effective- 
ness of the procedures utilized to assuage the individuals and to assist 
them in the elimination of undesirable behavior. Was it good pro- 
cedure to help Brent to realize that he could compensate for his 
short stature hy high academic achievement rather than by assum- 
ing the role of the worst-behaved bo)* in assemblies’ Is this the kind 
of procedure that a teacher would use? And uhai should hasr been 
done for Ntincy, /.e«hc, Ben, or Sonia? 


Interests 

In their attempts to satisfy needs, students tJcsrlop patterns of 
behavior which, if the)- become habitual, are usually designated as 
interest. Educational litenture contains many references to interests 
in various contests. It is suggested, for txample, that students' inter- 
ests often influence their choice of catceis, their sclcaions among 
electives, topics for study within specific courses, the nature of 
cocurricular offerings, the use of play materials, and the selection of 
leisure aaivitics. Extensis c studies of interests of students at all Ie\ els 
of des elopmcnt have been carried out. and many instruments for 
measuring interests base been devised.* It has often been suggested 
that these measured interests of students should determine the very 
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nature of the offerings of the school and the community’s ser\'ices to 
youth. 

In all the theories about the nature of interests and the measure- 
ment processes derived from such theories, there is great danger of 
overgeneraViTation about thepiesenccof common patterns of interest 
among various groups of persons and of des’cloping too much faith 
in the permanence of these patterns. Interests are learned modes of 
behavior, and they can be unlearned. Interests may change as needs 
are altered and as environmental situations are modified. The interest 
patterns of certain groups are products of the common experiences 
that society provides and encourages. Little girls play with dolls partly 
to imitate their mothers, but partly, also, in response to the stimula- 
tion to do it that tve present because we expect that they will be 
mothers some day. If parents and teachers agreed that little boj-s 
should be encouraged to play ulth dolls because they would some 
day be fathers (and perhaps if fathers spent more time in the care 
of children) it seems likely that a common current difference in the 
patterns of play of boys and g^rls would be diminished or eliminated. 
If, then, a teacher considers interests as developed and developing 
patterns subject to influence by specific environmental stimulations 
she will be more likely to put them In their proper place in Avorking 
and planning with her pupils. 

There are, of course, some general interest patterns. It will be ob- 
sers'ed, for example, that (a) the girls bad a common and continuing 
interest in des'eloping satisfactory relationships with the opposite 
sex, (h') the boys had a common and continuing interest in occupa- 
tions, (c) the boys, and to some extent the girls, had a common and 
continuing interest in the effects of the war situation on their plans, 
(d) the boys and girls were generally interested in achies'ing inde- 
pendence from adults, (c) interest in physique and health was com- 
mon and continuing, and (/) values of life were commonly a matter 
of concern. These common patterns do exist and are worth noting, 
but it is in the observation of the differences of their depth and stabili- 
ty and in the timing of their changes of emphasis and influence on 
the behaWor of specific individuals that the worker with individual 
students will find clues for effective work with each. 
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In the cases presented in this ix)luine, this similarity and variability 
of interests may be observed. BroA is the example of the single-interest 
boy who concentrates on one major activitv met the whole high 
school period. There are enough of these strong single-intcrcst-pat- 
tem cases to produce correlation coefficients between interest test 
scores and career choices sufficiently high to suggest that tested in- 
terests may be useful In the guidance of students.* Unfortunately 
many persons have not recognited that the coefficients are produced 
by relatively few unusual persons in high school populations (such 
as Brad) and that interest tests may not be useful for the study of 
subjects who do not fall into the special categories. 

Brent was the kind of student whose interests changed rapidly and 
in widely var)-ing directions. Caspars whole set of interests was agri- 
cultural in context and nature, but Botimi/s agricultural interests 
were modified by his athletic experiences. When Teddy received a 
present of a set of drafting mstrumcnis, his interest in mechanical 
drawing seemed to be high, but It disappeared whim he found that 
he had to sit still for long paiods if he uttc to use them. /lorie's 
strong interest in sniting “about slum girls struggling to success" 
might not have disappeared had an aim tcjcher rccognircd that in- 
terest and encouraged her in it. Ben's strong interest in vocal music 
and his lack of enthusiasm for his academic nwl brought a clash 
that resulted in his leaving school Wore graduation. Benat strong 
interest in homemaLfng can be observed in her reports on activities, 
her autobiography, and her school marls. Jim's list of interests was 
so long that he s«mcd nner to wide on any one long enough to 
develop it. 

Tlicre is little cs iilcnce that all the mcmlwrs of this representative 
class held any one interest in common. To any general statements 
to the effect that certain interests arc common to adolescent groups, 
c.xccptions m.iy be found even sviihin this one small ebss. If liie in- 
terests of the girls and l>o>T are listed sciviraiclv. an osrrbp Irctwecn 
the lists will be found. City and rural students display more varia- 
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bility than consistenc)’ in their interest patterns. Some successful and 
unsuccessful students held tt^rtain interests in common, as did those 
who had widely differing occupational plans. 

Readers t\ho have examined interest patterns in the case records 
given above may \vant to attempt to discover the interests of the stu- 
dents in their own classes. With their msm students they trill find it 
more rewarding to obtain the information about interests by the 
methods used in these cases (observation of activities, examination 
of personal documents, and inlcrtievvs) iban by requiring students 
to react to long lists of supposedly common interests. By doing so 
they’ are less likely to be misled into overgeneralization about com- 
mon interests and they arc more likely to get personalized informa- 
tion about students that will be helpful in their guidance. 


Vocational Choices 

It is often said that adolescents need realistic vocational guid- 
ance because many of their choices are fantastic, because many are 
based on ignorance of job opportunities and their oum capabilities, 
and because students lack information about the demands of occu- 
pational training. It is frequently suggested that guidance will assist 
adolescents to become more realistic and conventional, and it is usu- 
ally added that this guidance can come best if the students study 
potential o«mpalions by anal)-sis of themselves and by work experi- 
ence under the super^'ision of teacher-counselors who check closely 
srith parents. It is proposed that selection of a career requires plan- 
ning over a long period of time to avoid the bad choices made on the 
bases of prestige, glamor, inadequate information, and whim. 

All these statements are probably true in general. Teachers, how- 
ever, find it necessary to work uith specific students who svant to ask 
personal questions about themseh'es and their opportunities. They 
trill be required to help students to find the answers to those ques- 
tions and to get students to ask questions that they tvould not, them- 
selves. have thought to ask. It is not likely that teachers tvill be able 
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to do all these tasks in addition to their many other duties, but it will 
be expected that they axpcratc nith counschrs in :hc process. 

In classes composed of 26 students hie those whose case studies 
are reported in this volume, one is likely to find changes in vocational 
choices similar to the ones indicated in the table on pages 2623nd 263, 
These are end-of-year choices for each grade, and lliey do not include 
the fluctuations that may occur from time to time during the tear. 
The choices listed in the table were obtained in intervian, so that 
checks could be made on the students’ genuine interest in the occu- 
pations they had named. 

It is unrealistic to e.\pcct that a teacher of a high school class would 
be conversant with all the training retjuirements, advantages, disad- 
vantages, and opportunities of all the occupations chosen by her stu- 
dents, but she cannot afford looscrlook the influence of occupational 
choices on a student's behavior. At times the subject matter of a 
course will be dircaly related to choices, as in the ease of Teddy in 
his drafting class. Caspar in his course in agriculture, iVaney in her 
chemistry, and Elsie, iVoro. Sonia, and foan in their commercial 
classes. At other times students wdi see little relationship bernrert 
their goals and what is being taught, as in the ease of Brad in his 
English classes C'‘^l’hocif«ahot/rrliem/ghn' Engliihmen? Hotie 

and Nancy in history, and Clark in all courses but his tenth-grade 
art. The teacher’s task will Ijc one of convincing students that what 
the)' are doing in classes can contribute to achies emeni of their goals. 
By exercise of considerable ingenuity in selection of actisitics, read 
ing assignments, oral reports, projects, and visits, n will l>e possible 
to do so. W'hcn Brent began to see the relationship lictwTcn school 
activities and post-high-school plans, his class work improsed signi 
ficanlly. I lad Chrk. Brad. Leslie, and Sonia seen similar rclotionship. 
it seems likely that their high school experience would base l-cen 
much more satisFs ing and productisc- 
Tlic complete responsibihty of helping students to chomc wisely 
among many possible post high-school actis ities cannot be delegated 
to any one tcaeficr. Parents, fcvn. caunschrs. p.tf{ rime cmplesrrr. 
andotbers will influence the process of making choices, and if there 
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Brent Draftsman Priest Businessman /\rmed forces 

Martha Floral designer Floral designer OfTiccworker OITiceworker 

Rosie Dress designer Writer Waitress Waitress 

Rena Beautieian Dietitian Dietitian Cashier 


Larry Professional Auto mechanic Adachinist Part-time farmer 

baseball player J factory worker 

Sandy Professiona] Farmer Carpenter Construction 

baseball player _ insulater 
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is no counselor to %vhorr» the student can go for help it is likely that 
he u-ill be confused by the counseling of these persons and of each 
of his teachers separately. Unau'are of many educational or occupa- 
tional demands, and perhaps insufficiently informed of students’ po- 
tentialities in areas other than their ow-n, teachers may actually do 
more harm than good in attempting isolated vocational and educa- 
tional counseling. If teachers can supplement and complement the 
activities of others, can recognize when they arc beyond their depth 
in knowledge of post-high-school opportunities and in recognition of 
psychological difficulties of youth, they may serve in their classes, 
and in extraclass contacts with students, as valuable members of a 
guidance team. 


Use of Case Method 

In the preceding seaions of this chapter, an attempt has been 
made to demonstrate that certain principles of adolescent develop- 
ment apply generally to the members of a t)-pical high school class 
and that significant variations from those generalizations may he 
found when one looks at the individuals within the group. It is pro- 
posed that the reader notv undertake similar and perhaps extended 
analj-ses of common generalizations by similar procedures and by 
additional methods presented below*. He may want to look for gen- 
eral principles about the development of youth and for significant 
variations from them that appear under such heads as these: 

Adolescent Grotvth in Mental Abilities 

Cultural Influences on Adolescent Adjustment 

Health and Phj-sical Des'elopment 

Sex Differences in Adolescent Development 

Personal Characteristics of Achies-ers and Nonachievers in School 

The Nature and Sources of Adolescent Attitudes 

Adolescent Ideolog\’ 

The Needs of Adolescents 
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3. A reader may be aaked to present his analysis of a case to the 
group for general comment upon bis arulysis. Readers may be inter- 
ested in comparing the case with their own younger brothers and 
sisters or with students they encounter in praaice-teaching classes. 

4. Filins illustrating problems similar to those piesenied in the 
case reports may be ewmined at the time that the cases are studied. 
In the following tabulation the title of a him that is appropriate to 
a specific type of case is presented. 

Bert — The Drop Out" (National Film Board of Caiuda) 

Rojie — "Learning to Understand Children" (McGraw-Hill), 
Parts I and 11 

Hal — ^"Ytw and Your Parents" ((ioronet Films) 

BraJ — "Feelings of Hostility" (International Film Bureau) 
Caipar — "Shy Guy" (Cx)ron« Films) 

Whole Gfowp— "Act Yoor Age” (Coronet Films); "Individual 
Differences" (McGraw-Hill) 

5. Members of a group who have studied one of the cases assume 
roles of teachers in various subject fields the student in the case has 
studied, ptincipab oi counselots in the schools attended, parents of 
the snidenc, citizens of the community, or members of the school 
board. Panel discussions of the case are conducted by readers who play 
the roles, and recommendation are made for changing the school to 
provide more effectively for pupils. 

6. A subgroup of a class takes the data about a student for one year 
and another subgrcrup takes tbcm for a two-year period. Both groups 
attempt to predict the student's petformances and adjuscabiilty during 
the senior year and prftlict the post-high-school occupational or train- 
ing aaivicy that he wiU enter. Comparisons of predicted and actual 
behavior are then made, and reasons for successful and unsuccessful 
prediaions are considered. Hiis method illustrates well the principle 
that prediction of adolescent development is a hazardous procedure. 

7. Subgroups or individual members of a Ha« may examine sepa- 
rate samples of the data about one of the cases. One of them may 
examine only the test scores, another only the academic record, an- 
other only the personal documents, and still others only the behavior 
descriptions or interview data. The examiners report their impression 
of the case derived from each of the separate sources of data, and the 
separate impressions are then pooled. This procedure brings out very 
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effectively the inadequacy of cmatci techniques in the study of indi- 
viduals and emphasizes the need for utthzation of several methods in 
obtaining a dependable picture of an iodividuaL 

8. Students examine iiteratore on adolescent development and pre- 
sent generalizations about the diaracteristics of certain age groups. 
The cases are then examined todiscover individual variations from the 
usual characteristics. 

9- Using the data presented in the twenty-seven case reports, stu- 
dents may draw sociograms of the class. The inadequacy of the data in 
the cases for this purpose will be observed, and the need for precedures 
for collecting adequate sociometric information will be recognized. 

10. Readers may test themselves on some of the tests that have been 
administered to the subjects of the case studies. Analysis of their own 
performances and readingof theclaims of authors of the test manuals 
may help srudencs to pUcc scores on obfcalve tests in proper perspec- 
tive in (he study of individuals 

11. Before students have atafyieJ aaj of the tutobiogcsphies in 
the case reports, they may write their owa Study of those they have 
written may help them to become aware of the llmintions and values 
of this instrument before they study the case reports in which auto- 
biographies appear. Outlines for the writing of the autobiography may 
follow either of the two presented in the first chapter of this book* 


A Final Word 

In the approach to the study of adolescents presented in this 
volume, attempts have been made to demonstrate that the study of 
students by teachers can become a fascinating activity. Jn she past, 
and in too many situations in the present, time for the study of pupils 
has been so limited that it has hera reserved for problem cases. The 
study of these cases has often been so long delayed that they become 
too complex for the nonspecialist to work with and, when he at- 
tempted to do so, the results did not seem to justify the effort. In too 
many schools no attempt is made to work with individual students 

•Aq outlioe that hat been used effettivetf by janion in toUege will be found in IU*h* 
ney and Roens, op. efi , pp. lOS and 109 
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unless they have failed in their academic \vork, have become disci- 
plinary cases, or have been in\ol\-ed in some form of delinquency. 
Devoting to these cases all the time allotted for pupil study ignores 
the need for encouragement of the gifted pupils and does not give 
enough consideration to the fact that any student can profit at certain 
times from sitting down to talk things o\'cr tvith an adult who knows 
him. To assure that these situations do not arise, provision for ade- 
quate study of every student must be made. In a country in which 
the individual is considered to be so important, surely some time in 
his school career can be used to give him personal attention. 

In planning the study of individuals, it will be well to remember 
that there is great variability in the competencies demanded of per- 
sons who tvill work with all the children of all people. There are 
times when the job requires a specialist, and the teacher, herself not 
a specialist, must know when to call for help from others. There is 
danger that great harm may be done if she works with cases at a 
level beyond that for which she is trained. If, however, she can avoid 
going beyond her depth and can recognize when referral to persons 
more competent is called for, collecting information about her pupils 
and using it to help them to help themselves will prove to be a very 
satisfying activity. 

After completing this volume of case materials, the reader may 
profit from the examination of one or more of the several good books 
on general adolescent development and adolescent ps)’cholog)' that 
ate available. This procedure is a reversal of the usual one, in which 
the student teacher begins with genera! descriptions of adolescents 
and may never turn to the study of individual cases till she meets them 
in the flesh in her classroom. There are no crucial experiments to 
show that one method is any better than the other, but observation of, 
and discussion with, beginning teachers suggests that they have great 
difficulty in seeing in their pupils the general development principles 
they have studied in their textbooks. Sirree teachers must ultimately 
study individuals, it may be better to start teacher training by the 
study of them. If teachers lose sight of individual pupils in the masses, 
the result is likely to be failure to reach the objectives that are com- 
monly set for American education. 
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